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ABSTRACT 

This learning module, one of a series of 127 
performance-based teacher education learning packages focusing on 
specific professional competencies of vocational teachers, deals with 
the task of assisting students in achieving basic reading skills. 
Addressed in the individual learning experiences included in the 
module are the following topics: the role of the vocational 
instructor in developing students' reading skills; creation of an 
appropriate environment; assessment of students' reading needs and 
abilities to handle instructional materials using such techniques as 
the cloze procedure; and techniques and strategies to use in helping 
students improve reading skills (teaching technical vocabulary, 
providing practical reading knowledge and tips, using reading games, 
supplementing reading assignments, individualizing reading help, and 
providing practice and reinforcement). Each learning experience 
cokitains an objective, one or more learning activities, and a 
feedback activity. The module provides student teachers with an 
opportunity to examine case studies, develop their own instructional 
materials, and assist students in developing reading skills in an 
actual teaching situation. (MN) 
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FOREWORD 



T his module IS one of a swh kjs of 1 21 pertormafKe-based leacher 
e<UH:atiOfi (PflTF) Jear nmg packa^s focusing upon specific pro- 
fesi>tof»al compel4?nciaH of vocational teachofs The compelen 
cies upon which these modutes are ba&^ were identified and 
ver tf red through research as being important to successful voca- 
tional teaching at both the secondary and postsecomlary levels 
of ♦nstfiiction The modules are suitable for the preparation of 
teachers and oth*»r occupational trainms in all occi4)«tfionari areas 

f ach module provides learning expenences that integrate theory 
and £i|^jpiiration, each eliminates with cntiKion-referanced assess- 
ment at tfie teacher s (instrucT s. trainer perfwmance of the 
specified competency The niatenals are designed for use by 
teacher sm training working ir>dividually or m groups under the 
direction md with the assistance of teacher educators or others 
a< !»nq as f ^source per»»ons Resource persons sfiould be skilled 
m fhe teacher competencies being developed arnl should be 
thoiouqhiy oriented to PBTE conc^ts and procedures l)efore 
usinq thet>e n.aierials 

Tht? design of the materials provides considerable ftoxibility for 
planning and conducting perf(Kmance-based training prc^ranis 
toi preservice and insen/ice teachers, as well as bu^ness- 
industry iat)or tramers. to meet a wide variety of indivKfual needs 
and interests The matenals are intended for use by universities 
and colleges state departments of education. jKJSfsecondary in- 
i^titutions looiil education agencies, and others res{K)nsibte for 
the professional devMopment of vocational teachers and other 
()<:cup<tttonal trainers 

The PBTE eurriculum packages in Category M— Assisting 
Students m Improving Their Basic SkHls- are designed to enable 
vocational teiKrheis and other occupational trainers to integrate 
the teaching and reinforcement of basic skills into their regular 
vocational instruction The mwhiles are based upcMi 85 teacher 
competencies identified as essential for vocational teachers to 
teach and to reinforce basic communication, computation, and 
employment i>ki?is as pan of the ongoing occupational education 
program 

t^ariy individuals and institutKXis have contributed to the research, 
development testing, and revision of these significant training 
materials Appreciation is extended to the foikwing individu- 
als who as members of the OACUM analysis panel, assisted 



National Center staff in the identification of the teacher compe- 
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Nancy Underwood 
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Dup^ Area Vocational Education Authority, Wisconsm: Hotland 
College. P El. Canada; Seminote Community College, Flonda. 
University of Southern Maine, and Temple University. Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Special recognition for ms^Of individuiM roles in tfie development 
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ship and direction of tfre prefect: L«s G. Harrington and Michael 
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^ecifications; Bad>wa Shea for art worii; Adonia Smwidjuntak. 
Graduate Rmearch Associate. kK assistance m fiald-test data 
^mmari^^ation: and Catherine C King-Fitch and Michael E 
WtKiacoft. I^ogram Associates, for revisxsn of tfie matenitfs foHow- 
ing 'f^ testing , 

^jecial recognition is also extended to the staff at AAVIM for t^eir 
»iv€^«tole contr^KKis to the qualrty of the fmal pnntod products, 
particuiarty to Donna Pntchett modute layout, design. arKl fma* 
ad worH. imd to GecH-ge W. Smith. Jr for supervision of ttia 
nwdule production process 
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r ir#^ pi.imnnq. prepar^fon. and proyess«^ The National Cenier 
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INTRODUCTION 



^ Most workers today need to be able to read in 
order to survive in the wortd of work. Can you imag- 
ine an occupationai area or specific jot> position in 
wfirch a ¥vorker would never f>ave to read in order 
to perform? Is tfiere a company ttwit never sends out 
memos, notices, or pofides for its emptoyees to read? 
Can you ttw* of a situatkxi in wtMch any worker wouW 
not want to be aWe to read tfw voucher accompany- 
ing his her \^ekty paycheck? 

However, not all the students in your vocattonal- 
technical program will have the bask; reading skills 
they will need in the wortd of wortt. Students' resKl- 
ing skills have become a matter erf natk>nal corK^m 
of late. Educators— genenM and vocatwnal— and the 
* putrik: alike are concerned over dedinir^ s(x>r^ on 
reading achievement tests. There is an increasingiy 
urgent feeling that something must be done. 



As a vocatkjnal-technical teacher, you can assist 
students in achieving the basic reading skills they 
will need on the job. >bu can—and should— ensure 
that each student leaves your progr»n equ^sped with 
all the skills he or she will need— both in obtaining 
empk)ymeftt and in advancing in a career. 

This nwdule is des tined to give you skill in as- 
sisting students in achieving basic reading skills. Its 
infomiatton and practice activities will enable you to 
(1 ) create an environment in your own classroom or 
laboratory that is appropriate for reading. (2) assess 
indivk^l students' reading needs, and (3) use a va- 
riety of strategies and technk^ues to help indivkJual 
students gain needed bask: reading skills. 




ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 

IMnH Obitellw; fn an acbiai tracMj^ MMmtK as- 

si!^ slutfenia in ofiMavina baaie 

maneo wM be as668S80 by ywir fwquica 

me Teai^ Msfmance Assessmsm Ruin, pp. 49-46 

Enatiiff^ Ol^cttves: 

1 After completing the required readirtg. cntiqt^ the per- 
formance of the teac^fs cJe«:rit»d m given case 
studies in preparing to assist their students in improv- 
ing tneif basic reading skills (Leammg Experience I) 

? After compteting the required reading, ctevetop mate- 
rjais that could be used by students in your own vo- 
cattunaMechnica! prc^ram to improve their basic read- 
ing skills iLearrvng Experience II) 

Prerequisites 

The modules m Category M are rwt designed for ttie pro- 
spective teacher with no pnor training and or expenence 
They assume that you have achieved a miwmal level of 
content knovirted^ m your occupafK>nai spwialty ana 
skill in the core teacher competenaes of instructional 
planning execution, and evaluation. Tf>ey ttien t>ui(d on 
Of expand thai knowledge and skill level, specifically in 
i^rms of assisting students m improving their basic ^iMs 

Resources 

A fjst of the outside resources that supplement those con- 
tained within the module follows Check with your re- 
source person ( 1 ) to determine the availability and ttie lo- 
: ation of these resources (2) to locate additK>nal refererces 
<r\ youf occupational specialty, and (3) to get assistance 

o settinq up activities with peers or observations of skilled 
:»*dcrKff s if necessary Your resource fwrson may also be 
vof^tacted if you have any difficulty with directions or m 

issessing your progress at pny time 

Learning Experience I 

Optional 

A fthuhnq specuitfst with whom yoii can discuss t)a 
SK feadinq sk^Us 

4 . nay of tne Siosson C)^^/ Reading Test (SORTi that 
yuu can review ir^ order to determine its approprrgte 
ness for use m your own program 
Ht'terence Smith Frank Reading \Mthout Nan- 
st»fjse New VorH NY CoiumDia University Teachers 
Coneqe Teachers College Press 1978 



Learning Experience II 

Required 

A short reading that you coufd assign to students m 
a program you are or will be teaching 

Learning Experience III 

Required 

An actual teaching situatfon in which you can assist 
students in achieving basic reading skills 
A rescHirce person to assess your competency m as- 
sisting students in acfneving basic reading skills 

General Information 

For information about the general organization of each 
performance-based teacher education (PBTE) module, 
ger^ral procedures for its use. and terrmnotogy that is 
OHnmon to all tf^ nxKlules. see AtKHit Using ttie IMational 
Center s PBTE Modules on the tns*cte back cover For more 
in-<tej^ mfcmnation on fKW to use the mocfejles m teactier 
trainer education programs, you may wish to refer to three 
related documents 

The Stud^t Guide to Ustng Performance Based Teacher 
Education Matetfats is designed to help cnent presef vre and 
inservKre teachers and occupat^al trainers to PBTC in gen- 
eral and to the PBTE materials 

The Resource Person Gi^e to Using PertormanceSased 
Teactrer Education Materials can rreip prospective resource 
persons to guide and assist pf eservice and mscrvice teiK:hefs 
and occupational trainers in the development of professional 
teaching comp^rKies through use of PBTE modules It also 
tfK'udes itsts of all the module competenaes. as well as a 
ttsfmg of the st^^jtenwtary resources and tt^ <KJdresses wtiere 
ihey can be otTlained 

Tr»e GutUt' to rtw tmplefj}cntat*on of Perform^nce-Basea 
teacher Education \% designed to he^j those wfKi wiM adrrwi- 
«ster the PBTE program It contains answers to impiefnerKa' 
ijon quefitjons possrt>ie solutions to proDiems and alternative 
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Learning Experience 



OVERVIEW 





, Activity _ 



/ Optional 
^ Activity ^ 



/ Optional 
^Activity ^ 



if Qstional 
^Activity ^ 



^' vv^,-^..v.vr 



\%)U may wish to meet YMt 9 



\bu ry^y «^ to review a €9^ of teS^^ 




\bu wH te mdkjg the Case Shidtes. pp. 19-20. and cHttqu^ the peifor- 
tnenoe of tto tBschOfS (^scfttwd. 



\tNi «^ b« evMNng your oomp^mcy in criHiiiilng the tsechsrs' porfor- 
manee in pr^Mring to weiM eti^ents in impioi^ 018^ 
.l)|f eamparfng your Qompieied oflNiues wMi ilie «^ 
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Reading is one occupational skill that some of your rtudenls may lack For 
information on your role m assisting students jn achieving basic reading skills 
and steps to take in prepanng to fulfill your role, read the following mtorma , 
tion sheet. 



BASIC READING: A VOCATIONAL SKILL 



it IS unfortunately true that some students today 
lack basic readir.-g skills— the ability to read and 
compreheod words (word recognitk)n). sentences, 
and larger elements sucti as paragraphs and direc 
tions For whatever reason, even seoHidary and 
postsecondary students som^mes cannot read at 
their grade levels. In fact, it is not urKXMnmon for 
vocational -technical teacfwrs to discover that some 
of their students read only at a very low level, some- 
times as low as third or fourth grade. 

Not all students, of course, read at levels this low 
Some students read at higher levels but still do not 
read as well as tfjey will need to in the world of work 
Students who lack the readir^ skills required in the 
worki of work are at a disadvanv^ in finding and 
retaining employment. Thus, students wtio lack re- 
quired reading skills become a matter of con(»m for 
you. the vocational-technical instructor. 

How IS this so? Isn't teaching reading the respon- 
sibility of teachers in the pnmary gractes? For that 
matter, isn t the of improving students' reading 
skills the responsibility of trained specialists— the 
reme.lial reading teacher, for example? The answer 
to both questions is both yes arnj no 




Teaching students to read is generally considered 
to be ttie responsibility of primary school teachers 
Ttw fad remains, however, that some students simply 
do not acquire basic readir^ skills in the pnmary 
grsxtes Wbrrying about whose fault it is does not 
help those students who lack the basic reading skills 
they need 

It IS also generally agreed ih&i reading remedia- 
tion is primarily the responsibility ol trained special- 
ists. Teaching readlrwj is a field unto itself. It requires 
a specific set of knowled^. skills, and attitudes. ]ust 
as your own occupational sji^ialty does 

Yet. in spite of these two considerations, you do 
have a resfwnsibility. as a vocational-technical in- 
structor, for helping your students acquire the read- 
ing skills ttiey will need for entry into the world of 
work. This (S part of your overall responsibility for 
preparing students for employabiiity 

This overall responsibility is usually defined as 
providing students with the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes they will need for success m the trade or 
va^tion. This set of «>nH)etencies is often carefully 
defined and specified in an occupational analysis, 
which specifies the requirements for entry- level 
competence in tt^ current, local labor market 

A ck>se kM}k at ooujpatk^nal analyses for your vo- 
catwnal service area— plus comnK)n sense and your 
own pefscHial experience-— sIkjuW make it clear to 
ycu that re^ng is a skill that almost all beginnir^ 
workers should have. It is hard to imagine an occu- 
pational area m which even beginrwig workers wouW 
never need to read anything 

Few example, a thinning painter, from the very 
first day on the kH), wouW probaWy have to read two 
things: the work order teMing what cotor and kind of 
paint to use and the label on the paint can A ship- 
ping clerk, even upon job entry. wouW need to be 
able to read mvo«es snd tfie labels on packing cr^ 

For that matter, any worker shoukj be atte to read 
sisffis on doors- EMPLOYEES ONLY. NO SMOK- 
ING, or PRIVATE, (or example— and act axord- 
ingty. And. all wortters shouM be to read their 
own paydiecks and pay vouchers, r«Hices from su- 
pervisors or management, or posted safety re- 
minders 
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H6uf Role 

\bu can see. then, that reading is often, if not al- 
ways, an occupational skill Helping your students 
acquire this skill is part of your ]ob. How you fulfill 
this responsibility will depend, to some extent, on 
your own situation 

There may be remedial specialists in your school 
or college who are assigned the ma|or responsibility 
for provKlifig readmg mstrudkKi to ^iKtents who lad^ 
basic reading skills if this is the case, your respon- 
sibility will t^. in part, to wc^ with the sp^ialist. You 
can provide this person with relevant technical vo- 
cabulary and reading oiaterials. The sp^alist can 
use these to ensure ttiat the reading instruction is 
relevant id each student's occupational area. 

Your school or <x>ll^e might, on the other hand, 
assign the responsibility for reading instruction to 
other teachers— for exanr^. Engli^ teachers. In 
this case, you wouM work wWi them just as you woukJ 
with a remedial specialist, providing vocabulary and 
materials for their use. 

It IS possible, however, that there are no remedial 
specialists in your institutkKi. And, if you are teach- 
ing at a postsecondary institution, some of your stu- 
dents may not be enrolled in English classes. In ad- 
dition, some states have passed tegtslatk)n r^irir^ 
that all teachers acquire training in teaching read- 
ing, regardless oi their own area of specialization. 
Such legislation reflects a growing concern in soci- 
ety at large about students levels of basic skills. 



All in all, whether you work alone or with others, 
by state mandate or on your own initiative, there is 
much you can do to help students achieve t>asic 
reading skills. Within your own vocational technical 
instruction, you can and sfK)ukl help your stu<tents 
to improve their skill in reading and comprehending 
words, sentences. arxJ larger written elements 

Before you can provide this help, however you 
will need to do some basic preparation, completing 
two simple steps as follows: 

• CrMte an appropiiata environment. The en- 

vironment in your dassrocmi ^ labc^atory shouUi 
be conducive *o reading. \tHi shoukl demon- 
strate a positive attitude toward reading ar^j 
motivate your students to improve their basic 
reading skills. 

• As8^ stuctents' reacUng meds. >bu will need 
to identify the rasic reading skills required for 
entry into the oxupatk>n for which your stu- 
dents are training. Then, you can identify stu- 
dents with possit^e readir^ prdalems and as- 
ses^ their individual reading skills. incliKling 
general reading levels and specific problem 
areas. 

Let's t'^Ne a doser lo<* at these two steps 
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Create an Appropriate Environment 



Creating a positive environment is a very impor- 
tant part of your preparatuMi Many students, espe- 
aally ttiose with low basic reacNng- skills, may fiave 
negative feelings toward reading. Perti^ rea(^. 
in their own experience, tras never been pleasur- 
able or helpful. Pertiaps they found reading instruc- 
tion in the primary grades boring or irrelevant. 

in addition, most of your students are probably 
adults or young adults, ft is oft^ very diffk;ult for an 
adult to admit to a lack of basic reading skills. \bu 
can prdsably im^^ine how emt>arrassing it coukl be 
not to be able to read well when it seems tfiat every- 
one else around you can. For this reason, your stu- 
dents may be very sensitive rtaout ttie idea of im- 
proving their basic reading skills. 

You can. first, make students aware of the role 
reading will play on the Students who say such 
things as "1 cton t need to read just to work on cars!" 
very likely just don't know any better. Ybu can easily 
educate them simply by telling them about the kinds 
of matenals theywill need to read: trouWe-shooting 
and reipair manuals, specification sheets, work or- 
ders, schematk: diagrams, menus and recipes, pa- 
tients records, catatogs. chiWren's books, or what- 
ever pertains to your servk^ area- 
It couW be very effective to bring into your class- 
room or lab someone who currently works in the oc- 
cupational area and who ctxjkl talk to students abcxA 
the imirortance of reading in their work. While stu- 
dents might take the attitude that you. who are "just 
a teacher." really don't know what it's all about, they 
won t be able to say this of a successful worker from 
a tocal business or ir«lustfy 

\bu shouM also acquaint students with the fact 
that many supewisors and emptoyers sro basic 
reading skills as an ocxupational asset, Stuctents 
need to know that reading is not something done 
only for teachers. Once tlWy have finrsfwd ywr jyo- 
gram. they m\\ not have finished with readirig. Bask; 
reading skills may welt be a prerequisite fo^ ad- 
vancement m students' chosen careers. Thus, the 
need for t?asic reading skills, and the benefits of 
having them, will contini^ throughout their lives 




You can also motivate your students by using their 
special v(^ti(Kial interests. Imagine, for example, a 
floriculture student who is particularly interested in 
gro#r^ orchkfs. An excellent way to motivate this 
stiKJent to improve basic reading skills would be to 
prov^ matenals (e g . tXK}ks. articles, and pam- 
filets) on orctiids. 

TNs stiK^nt's special interest in orchicte n^fht toe 
all that he or she needs to take that first step in im- 
provir^ basic re^ng skills. The student can dis- 
wver that, with bask: reading skills, a wealth of in- 
fomriatKSi «i achkfe— cw any other speaai ffiterest— 
is just waiting to toe tapped. 
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Assess Students' Reading Needs 



In preparing to help students to improve ttieir ba- 
sic reading skiffs, you wiff atso need to assess their 
indivKjual neadir^ needs There are three ma|(^ 
to consider here First, you wHt need to know what 
basic readir^ sliitis are requirMt for entry into the 
occupations for which students are training. 

Second, with basic reading requirements in mind, 
you should identify students with possible resKJing 
problems and carefully assess those individual 
problems, so tnat you can plan to provkle the kind 
of help that each student needs. 

Finally you will need to know whether students 
will be able to handle your instructional materials. 
For students wtK)se reading problems prevwt them 
from learning from course matehals in tfieir present 
form, you will need either to adapt the materials to 
the students' skills or to assist the students in using 
the materials 

Occupational Requirements 

\t)u Will need first to detemline what basic reading 
skills your students will need in the (KX^^ti<^ they 
hope to enter To identify tfiese requirements, you 
could begin by reviewing an occi^tional analysis 
or competency profile for each student s chosen ca- 
reer goal Vbu should examine each task or com- 
petency statement to determine whether skill in 
reading is required in performing the task. 

Vbu may find task statements m which re^K^ skilte 
are explicitly descnbed In a competency profile for 
the occupation of shipping clerk, for examf^e. you 
mtght find the task statement. Read freight mvm^s. 
You sfxMJkf make a note of these ta^ statement as 
you Identity them. 

In other cases, it will be necessary to use yc r 
judgment and personal expeherK:;e to ctetermif^ 
whether individual tasks require the use of basic 
reading skills As you review each task or (X)mpe- 
tency statement, you can ask yourself one simple 
question Does the worker need to read in order to 
perform this task? 

For tnstance. students in a restaurant mana^- 
meni program may need to achieve competency in 
the task. Inventory existing stock of food and sup- 
plies Would this task require read^g? Think atxnit 
how a worker would conduct such an irwentory 



In all probability the worker would use an inven- 
tory form (a list of food and supplies ordinarily kept 
on hand) and ch^k to see if the items iist^ are in 
stock This woutel require readir^—both the words 
on the form and the words on tfte latwis on boxes, 
cans, and containers in the storeroom. Thus, per^ 
forming this task would require one of the basic 
reading skills: ^rd recognition 

Other tasks or competencies might require skill m 
reiKling arni comprehending sentences, para- 
graphs, or directicMis. V\A>rkers in many areas have 
tp/read and understand work orders. fk> sheets, op- 
eration marKials. or customs ccKtespcxxfence. Other 
workers must read such items as recipes, menus, 
written doctors^ orders, reference manuals, cata- 
logs, or \A^lesalers' sales and serviq? 'polk:ies 

Vbu shoukJ also review your own personal expe- 
rience as a practitioner in tfie specialty area Vbu 
can probably id^tify most of tf^ reading required 
on the job through reviewing occupatkKiai analyses. 
But is there, in your exf^ence. other resting that 
workers are Ilki4y to have to do in their prospective 
job setting? 




^A-'-^-j..-- mil ii-i ■ 
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For example, in the occupatkms students are 
training for. are they likely to encounter such things 
as wntten mtes from supervisors at)out their days 
work assignments? Will there t>e safety signs and 
reminders that students will needjp read and under- 
stand (e.g.. DANGER. TURN POWER OFF BE- 
FORE UNPLUGGING MACHINE, or SAFETY 
GLASSES AND HARD HATS REQUIRED). 

A$ you determine stuctonts* occupational readir^ 
requirements, you should remember that not all stu- 
dents will necessarily need to meet the same re- 
quirements. Different studente may have different 
career goals and. consequently, may be train^ to 
achieve different sets of occupational congpetenX 
cies If this IS the case in your Class* you shoi^-^ con^ 
sider how d^ffefences in goals will affect indtvtdua) ^ 
reading require iiof fi ^ 

Your goal ano :4>onsibility, of c»brse, is to help 
your students to actiieve the bask: reacfing skife tfiey / 
will need for entry into tfie workl d wxk. If tf^ need 
on!y to be able to read and comprehend words, your 
obligation could end there. 

On the other hand, you should always be willir^ 
to help your students to achieve the basic reading 
skills they want. If students want to go beyond miri-^ 
imal occupational requirements, you should, by alf 
means, provide them with the opportunity to (to so. 
Certainly you should never discourage a students 
desire to go beyond the bare minimum. 

Individual Assessment ^-^^ 

With occupational reading requirements in mind, 
then, you should be on the kX)kout for students who 
fall short of those requirements. This doesn t mean 
that you should interrupt your teaching to give 
everyone a reading test. Rather, you need to oth 
serve students perfonriance in the classr(x>ni. kx>k- 
ing for behaviors that irKlicate that a student may be 
having trouble with the kinds of reading he or she 
wti! need to do on the job. ^ ^ 

For example, depending on (xxupational require- 
ments, the fotowir^ might si^l that a stutent neecte 

help; 

• Inability or reluctance to read aloud 

• Failure to complete assignments that require 
reading 

• inability to speR oT; write 

• Inability to follow written directions 

• inability to read the chalkboard, bulletin board, 
posters, etc 

• Inability to locate information »n a manual or 
catalog 

• Inability to extract inforrration from a chart 



\bu don't have to set up spwial observation situ- 
atkms. In iad, this vrauki probably intimidate stu- 
dents, and they might not p^ttorm as well as they 
are actually able to. It will be sufficient ]<jst to be on 
the lookout for these signs as you interact with stu- 
dents during the course of normal instruction. 

\bu sfK)uld, of course, make some record of your 
ot^servations — a brief note or two descrit)ing what 
you have observed — as soon as you can do so con- 
vOiiiently and unobtrusively \bu don t need to keep 
formal, detailed records: you do need to document 
your observations sO that you don t have to rely on 
your meiTX)ry. 

Wh^ you have identify a student with fK>ssible 
reading problems, you should conduct a careful as- 
se'ssment of that stuc^ts reading proficiency* Vbu 
need detennine. first of all. whetfier the student 
really ck^s have readir^ problems. If there is a 
problem, your assessment will help you determine 
the extent <M the problem, so that you can plan to 
offer the student the help he or she needs. 

One a|:^roach to assessment is to use tl^ results 
of standardtaoed reading achie^^n^ tests, which 
many institutions routinely administer to students at 
regular mtervals. The results of these tests can gen- 
erally be found in students' cumulative records 
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\bu should consult counselors in your sch<Ml or 
college for help in interpreting and understanding in- 
formation in the cumulative records. \t)u may not be 
famriiar with the scoring systems used in standard- 
ized reading tests. Cminsetors have the expertise to 
assist you in aouiralety interpreting this and other 
infomiation in the records. 

Vbu may. for example, find anecdotal comments 
dtx)ut students* reading skills in the records. Such 
comments might tell yov a lot about a student, but 
they do have some limitertkxis. First, the te^K^ier who 
made the comments may not have been completely 
objective. Teachers, like everyone, are human and 
may at times let their feelings cotor th^r perceptk)ns 
of students. Furthermore, some classroom teachers 
may not have had the expertise in reading assess- 
ment to fomi*an aocuQite judgn^t of a students 
basic reading skills. Their comm<^nts, thus, may be 
objective but not acoirate. 

\t}u shoukl also consider whettter the information 
in the records is up to date. A comment about a stu- 
dent s reading skills in the fcnirth grade is np lo^^r 
pertinent six or eight years later. It is quite possible 
that the student s bask: reading skills have improved 
considerably in the intervening time. 

Standardized reading test results shoukl some- 
times be treated with caution. This may be espe- 
cially true for students with limited English profi- 
ciency or for those who are members of racial ethnic 
minority groups. Many experts critfcize standardized 
tests on the grounds of bias, daimk^ that these t^ts 
are valkl only for stulents who come from a fwirttc- 
ular background— white, middle^lass, English- 
speaking, and Anterk»n-bom. \bur scfKX)! or col- 
lege counselors snoukJ, again, be able to point out 
the possibility of such bias in the test r^utts ycHJ find 
in students records. 

in addition, you must avoid pr^udging students 
based on infomiatton you find in rrcords. Low 
achievement in the past does not necessarily mean 
low achievement in the present.^if you stereotype a 
student, assuming that eariier tow achievement will 
continue, you may be setting up a self-fulfilling 
prophecy you expect the student to fail, treat the 
student as though he she will fail, and the expecta- 
tion becomes a reality. 

Finally information in students records may rwt 
be pertinent to your prc^ram. Depending on your 
service area arKi -an individual students occupa- 
tional goalSi that students ability to read academic 
tex<s may have limited relevar«:?e to his or her ability 
to do the required occupational reading— perhaps 
using a technical manual, reauling a recipe, foitow- 
tng directions on a can label, or reading a blueprint. 
Research is beginning to shoy^ that v(x;ational read- 
ing can be quite different from academic reading. 
Thus, you sfKHiki be caufous adxxit puttr^ too rmich 
emphasis on nonvocational reading measures 



If you do use existing so>res, remember that the 
informajton you find In stuctonts* recorcte shouW be 
kept irf the strictest confidence. >bu should share 
this information only with aw>''opriate personnel in 
accordance with your institutton s polky and right-to- 
know r^ulatfons. 

If you do not find existing infomnatkHi on the read- 
ing fMyfks^^ of indivklual stud^ts, you shoiM tmd 
out whether in your sctx>ot or college, indhrfdual 
reading assessment is considered to be the re- 
sfK>nsibility of teadrers or of specialists—counse- 
lors, reading teacher^, or English teachers, for ex- 
ample. 

If a specialist is charged with the responsibility for 
assessmmt, you should share with that person your 
observations concerning ^r students, indk:ating 
those with possible resKling prdMenr^. The special- 
ist can tf^ perform the required assessment, shar- 
ing and explaifwrg the results with you. At that time, 
the t^^eoaUst may also i^ve spedHic ^j^gestkms for 
helping students in achieving the bask; reading skills 
they will need. 

*lf ^u must condt^t your own assessments, you 
shoukj focus on tfre ttiree areas of bask: reacfing skills 
(readir^ and ufxJerstanding words, sentences, and 
larger elerr^ts). \bu should c(K>duct your assess- 
ment in a rujnthreatening manner. Students shoukJ 
know that ^ey are not being graded and that this is 
not a passtairsituatton. Students shouki not feel that 
tfrey are being sir^led out because they lack skill, 
but rather that you are acting positively, on their be- 
half, to offer them help. 

A good assessnwnt t^hnk^ue to use is to admin^ 
ister wwd rei^nitlon ami comfwfienskm ex*- 
ercises to your students. >tHJ can ctevise your own 
ex^crses, tedhrwai vocabirtary from yoi^ own 
o(xnipatk>nal ^Mdatty* >bu ccHito also tiheck with 
other quaNfied pers(Hinei in your school or college. 

Counsetors, reacNr^ sf^talists. arxi English 
teachers tor examole, may be able to kientify or 
supply you wi^ vocabulary exercises and (X}mpr6- 
henston exercises (sentences, parapraphs. and ^- 
rections) Finally, there are compre! tension ex#- 
cises avail^}ie frxxn many commercial (Mjricrti^wrs that 
you OHild obtain and admir^ster to ytnjr students. 

Sample 1 snows a word rea)gnition exercise. The 
exercise in the sample was prepared for students in 
a woodworicir^ and cabiretinakir^ program. All the 
vocabulary in the exerdse is simple and bask;. The 
point of the ^^sessment is rK>t to stun^ students, 
but ratfier to firKi <xit wtiat tf^y can read. >bu would 
administer an exerdse such.as this by giving a sUf 
dent a cc^ of it and having him her read the worcte 
atoud to you. You would then, make a note— per- 
haps on arK)tt%r cc^y of the exercise— of w^t^^r 
the stucfent read each word conectiy or incorrectly 
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SAMPLE 1 

WORD RECOGNITION EXERCISE 



Name 
Date- 



Vis© 


, band 




, crosscut 




rip, 






mi 


(fowei 










osk 




plane 


stain 


router 


bruiE*! 


lathe 


drawer 


drill 


cablet 


bit 


ckwr 


Made 


nu^le 


tooth 


board 


square 




table 


miter 


pine 


surface 


screw 


fine 



birch 
warp 



set 

pfywood 
stOCK 

tKxe 
ctwwy 

pitint 
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Sample 2 illustrates a comprehension exe^ise — 
one designed for studen*s in a retail merchaiidising 
program. The exercise OKisists of a short narrative, 
using simple technical vocabulary and sentences. 
The student reads tf« paragraph and answers the 
simple questions after it. The student's responses 
show wt^ther he she comprehended tfie narrative. 
Again, the purpose of the exercise is rwt to ask com- 
plicated or trick questkms about the narrative. Vbu 
shouM. instesd. ask questons that focus on the main 
points of the narrative to determine wtiether the stu- 
dent understands the passage. 

Sample 3 is an exercise to test for comprehensk)n 
of written directk)ns— in tfd| case for a sim|:He task 
in offrce occupations. If yotidevelop your own exer- 
cises for comprehension of directk)ns. you should 
ensure that the task outlined in the directi(His is 
simple, requiring only technical vocatxilary that stu- 
dents already know. 

Furthennore. the task shouW be absolutely free of 
danger. Since some students may not follow ttie di- 
rections correctly ttiere shoukJ be no (taance that 
they could injure ttiem«f jives— in tiyvng to xsse a piecx 
of equipment, for exwnpte. Also, the task sfKMJkj not 
involve the u^ of expensive equipmer* that could 
tte damaged through misuse or the use of consum- 
ables that woutel be expensive to replace. 

To administer an e;|(ercise siK^h as the one in 
sample 3. you would give a student a copy of the 
exercise and observe him/her carrying out tfie direc- 
tions given. Vbu should watch carefully as the stu- 
dent carries out each step, notir^ whether he she 
does so correctly or incorrectly 




Vbu will note that there are no directions to the 
student on either the word recognition exercise or 
the first comprehension exercise. Ordinarily, of 
course. directk>n$ are always included so that stu- 
dents know exactly what is expected of them. In these 
cases, however, you sfK>uld give oral directi(»is on 
what to do. All that you want to do in the first two 
exercises is determine students' skill in reading and 
comprehending words, sentences, and paragraphs, 
rixi sivxikj rK>t. tfi^ore. tf^r success in tfiese 
tasks dependent on their skill in reading and com- 
prehending directions. 

On the other hand, directtons to the student are 
appropriate in tfie exercise for comprehenskMi of 
written directkMis. since that is the purpose of the 
exercise. Vbur directtons should, of course, be dear 
and simple, telling students exactly what they are 
supposed to do with tfie sr^t of paper. 

Ability to Handle instructional Materials 

up to now. we have been talking stoOiA assessing 
students' ability to do on-the-job reading. But that's 
not all there is to a student's reading needs. Getting 
the course content ac^xjss to students usually in- 
volves son^ leadir^—often a textbook; perhaps 
technk:ai manuals, (^leratkm sf^ts. or oth^ writ- 
ten materials. Vbu need to know whether your stu- 
dents can handle your instructk)nai materials. And if 
you find that some students can't, you will need to 
decide how to help them so tfiat re^Kling difficulties 
don't prevent them from learning what they need to 
know. 

Or^ way to assess students' ability to handle your 
instructk)nal materials is to compare remlifHi lev- 
ttK>se of ^r students with tN^ of your ma- 
toiats. Heading levels are ^neraHy exfx'e^ed in 
grade tevels (e.g.. he/she reads at the fifth-grade 
level; tt« txx>k is written at the seventh-grade level). 

To determine stiMiento reMttn^ levels, ^ can 

use existing recorcte of recent reacfii^ test scores, 
have a counsetor ortecKling specialist ^Klminister a 
reading test, or administer a reading test youi^lf . 

An easy way to determir^ stuttents' general read- 
ing iev^ is to use the Slosson Oral Reading Test 
(SORT). The SORT is based on students' ability to 
correctly read ak>ud wtNids at different levels of dif- 
ficuity. The SORT consists entirely of lists of words. 
Parting w^ ^mpte wwtte at ttie f irst-^^^ aid 
progressir^ to more and nwre (^k:uit words at ad- 
verted gte^ levels. The SORT is sdministered to 
students indiv^iually and can be used at intervals to 
measure student progress Vbu may be able to ob- 
tain a a>py of the SORT from a OHjnsekjr or reading 
specialist m your ^Akx^ or collie. 
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SAMPLE 2 

SENTENCE/PARAGRAPH COMPREHENSION EXERCISE 



Ifm Tom Shirt 



"Excuse me, do you work here?* a^ied tfis yoiffig 
rnan, 

"Vtss, ^r. Can f help vouT* the ^rfc. 

i^Bd, I bouight Otis dMtt yedterctayT saki Ote man, 
putttr^ a on ttte "Ami when I tried it on 
this mom^ I noSc^ tnal ^re^ a big i(i the 
sleeve. I wmiid Hke to ^cctai^tt for another one." 

tTf coorse, sir, W& hai^ a lot of ^^^ilfte on 
the rad( over there. VVlH4!d you ^ ai^ pli^ out one 
to replace fiie torn one?* WMe the oidtQmer was 



tooidng tmsugh the wsK ^ dei^ started fitting out 
ttie exdiange fotpn. 

i sed th^ you don't hme any more in ttie same 
cdon* S£^ the GUSK^ner, return^ to tt^ counter. "I 
redty iHce ti^ t|pji# die, however, is ttwe any way i 
eouki fflwHher blue (^T* 

If you have |u^ a minute, sir, I can check the 
stodcnm,' sakt the derk. the customer re^dded. 
so ttie 0&k pkSmH (4> Hm ptrane ami cirtted the 
stockroom to d^£d)out the av^!si}Hity of bftm shirts. 



1. The day when the customer boi^ t>^ shM was 

2. The shirt had a big Hp In the ^ . 

3. There weie mors ^Irts of ti^ sffine kind (^i tfw ^ 



4. While the customer tooked tor anotfwst^ the defkfffiedmjt the 
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5. Theciffitc^wwafMtogetafu^ier. 



^rt. 



6. The dark picked up the phone to call the 



SAMPLE 3 

DIRECTIONS COMPREHENSION EXERCISE 



Dlfvotlons: Pf^m^fs^mm^^iekimtoMai^ 

Siepi: f>tace ttotoNer On tie de^ feiim of you i^^t^wd^ ^}«ld^botkm1o^ 
dosesttoyou. 

Sl8p2: RNdttiehi^t^n of tt» page so tttidttie bottom ec^^irfioutdViiifwr^fftmith^ 
StepS: Foto «ie top of file pace down so that the top e(^ is about VSt inch fnim the to 
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To determine the reading level of your matert- 
al8, you can af^ly one of the many available reaa 
abiiity formulas, such as the Flesch Reading Ease 
Fonnula or those developed by George Spache and 
by Edgar Dale and Jeanne S. Chall^ 

When you have determined the two reading lev- 
els, you can compare them. If a student reads at the 
fourth-grade level and your material is written at 0ie 
et^th-grsRje level. fcK examf^, you can predict that 
the student will have trouble reading the material. 
Then you will need, to decide how best to deal with 
the problem—whether to substitute simpler mate- 
rial, adapt the material, sur^riement the material with 
visuals, offer individual help as nee<ted, or use other 
strategies. 

1 To gam skill m usmg ttte Flesch Reading Ease Formula you may 
Wish io fete' to Modwie 8 5. Select StudBnt Instructional Materials ' 



However, orr^jaring reading levels Is not the only 
way to detennine students' eMNty to han(to your 
materials. Another method, the cloie prooeAH^ 
does not deal with reacAng teveis at all. Proponents 
of the doze procedure feel that it is very well suited 
to v(K»tkMial-t^nicti materials becmi^ of the typ- 
ical structure and vocabulary requirements of such 
materials. 

The cloze procedure allows you to test students 
directly on the reading materials in questnn. Basi- 
cally, a cloze test involves seiecting a passes of 
text and deleting every fifth word. The student is then 
asked to siq^ty the missir^ words. A ^mplifk;ation 
of the doze procedure appears in sample 4.- 



^ \bu may wish to meet with a reading specialist to discuss how you can pre- 

/ ^ , pare yourself to help students to achieve basic reading skills. If your own 

1 Y r M school or college has a reading spedalist. you could focus your dtecussion 

V '^^^"^"y M on the services and resources the reading spedalist can offer to assist you 

\_ ^ in your preparation. 



\bu may wish to review a copy of the Stosson Oral Readir^ Test (SORT) to 
/ determine its apprc^xiater^ss for use in your own vocational program. >ibu 

/may be able to detain a copy of the SORT from ^r resource person: item 
Optional - rmariinn reumseikw Kuu&ifl soflciaiifit. or Er^^ te«:her m voir own risti- 
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a reading coimsek}r. reax^ specialist, or EngUsh teacher in your own visti- 
tution; or from a reading spedalist at a kx:ai college or untversity. >bu can 
also obtain a copy of the SORT by writing to Sk>sson Educationai Publica- 
tions. Inc.. RO. Box 280. East Aurora. fMY 14052. 



To learn more about the process of reading, you may wish io read the fdksw- 

/ ing si^em^nary referefKe: Smitfi, Reding iMOHMt Nwtsmise. TNs bo(^. 
whidiis written in a very read^}le.nontechncal Style, exammes the process 
Optiona! reading, using an interesting and common-sense approach. It also pre- 

V Activity sents the authorls view of how we learn to read, 

-fc- The book is primarily concerned with how chiWren learn to"^ad. However. 

its contents are applicable to people of any age who are teaming to read or 
who are working to irr^ove ttieir tMisk: reading 'Skills. 
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SAMPLE 4 

USING THE CLOZE PROCEDURE 



Follow these rules and steps in using the doze pro- 
cedure. 

A. Selecting Samples 

1 . S^eci three passages, whfch students have 
not read, from different parts of your mate- 
rial. 

2. Do not start in one mayor sectioi of the ma- 
terial and end in another. 

3 Choose passages that do not contain many 
numerals or matf^ematicai symbols. 

B Deleting Words 

1 Leave the first sentence intact. Thereafter, 
delete every fifth word until you have de- 
leted 50 words. Then leave ttw last sen- 
tence intact. 

2. Cm^nt as a wwd anytfw^ set off with ^)«^ 
before and after. For hyphenated words, 
count the parts of the ywrd 8<»parateiy if both 
parts can stand alone as words (e.g., se/f-. 
image). Count the parts as erne word if one 
part can't stand alone (e.g., co-work&^). 

3. Count a number (e.g. , 1,260) as one word. 

4. Don't delete punctuatiwi surrounding the 
deleted word. Don't delete hyphens. Do de- 
lete apostFopfras in deleted words. 

C Preparing the Ttot 

1. Type the passages, with the instuicti<Mis 
shown in the following examine. R^ace 
each deleted word witti a 15-spac» under- 
line. 

2. Leave a space t^fore and after each blank. 
Leave no space between a blank arntlhe 
punctuation that fbitows it (or the hyphen that 
prec^fesit). 

3. Type the passages doiAle-spaced or space- 
and-a-half . Follow original par^raph inden- 
tations and margins. 

0 Ghfingtheltal 

1 . Read 1*1© instructtons shown in the example 
aloud wNie the students read them silently. 
(After students have had experience with 
these tests, this usually beconws unneces- 
sary.) 



2. Have £^u<tents read the passage thnxigh one 
time and then start guessing at the missing 
words and f«ling in ttie blanks the second 
time through. 

3. Don't put a time limit on the test. 

E. Scoring the "feat < 

1 . Score the number of correct responses in 
eadi passage. Sawe a response as conect 
only when It exMtly matches the deleted 
word, 

2. Score responses as correct if they have mi- 
nor spellirig errors, as lor^ as they are oth- 
erwise correct. 

3. Score resfKjnses as incorrect if piural or 
tense endings are wrong (e.g., job fof jobs, 
work for worked). 

F. Evaluation of Scores 

1'. There are various ways to evaluate cloze 
s<:x>res. The ^n^}test, for your pai^wses^ is 
tfiefoilbwing: 



70% and atxTve 



• 40% to 70% 



• 40%andi^low 



InctepGntfGnt reader — 

The sftjdent has no djffi« 
cuit^ with conprehen- 
^on;'cwi handle the ma- 
terial wittrout special 
as^siairtce. 

Instructionsl tevei- The 
stuctent rc»ds with atwut 
75 percwTt comprehen- 
^on; nwy need firsts- 
tsnce «»asionaHy. 

Frwrtra^ tev^The 
student oomprcdiends tess 
than fuitf ttra contoit; 
needs n^fof help or M 
ferent rrmteriais. 

2. If a studentis scores on the three samples 
are very different, It may ifidteate that the 
material varies consicteraWy in difficulty. In 
that case, you %viN need to be alert to trouble 
spots in the materia} and off^ he^) as 
needet^ 

The fcMtowir^ s lows an example of test instnictions 
and a sample teat. 
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Instructions 

At the boHom 0? this paQ& Is a sample of a new kind of test. Each of these tests is made by copying a few 
para^ri^phS (rumt a book. Evsry fifffi word was left out, of tf^ paragraphs, and blank spaces were put where 
ih© ««ir^ vwa fakeij out, 

)^r ^ wUl b#^ 9ti««t wti«^ mm left out of each space and to write that word In that space. 

It wjU h^ ^ou in t|#^ tile f^^t if you rennember these things; 
VVHtd^iy ^iM yvOfd in 

Try 19 m every btanl^, Doitt b9 afreW ta guess. 
Vbu nrdy ^ hai^ thanks attd c^^ back to them when you tiave finished. 
Whang s^)^tk^ wUt hot count agsM you if t can tett what word you meant, 
of ^ blanks can bQ answered with onjinary words, but a few wili be— 

• numbers like or St2 or 1954 

• contracttonsl^canYoriirafen'f ' 

• at^n^iations Uk@ Mrs. or U,SA 

• parts of hyfi^F^fiiM vvords tike setf- in word self made 

Sample T^t 

Betow is a sample of one of tiiese tests. Fill each blank with the word yoj ^ink was taken out. You may 
check -your p^r wtisn you finish it by looking at the answers that are written upside down at the bottom 
of the|»age..VA^d nedt(yi 

The Beavef 

IncftaRwaM beavers the "Utile men of the woods" But they really so very 

little. h ^aw^i^ gfwfo be -_jor four feet tong weigh from 30 

to ^ pour^ Ihem 'Wq trm^ tfie woods" are very busy of 

the time. Thai ^why we sometime say, " busy as a beaver." 

know how to t»iiki ^that can Iwkl water. I use their two 

front . ., to do some of wotk. Cutting down a with their four 

shaip- teetfi Is easy A can cut down a ^four irKriies thicl^ 

in ISir^HM. 
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The toiiowing case stut^. describe how two vocational teachers Qrepmed 
to assist their stuc^ms in improvit^ meir tjasic reeling skins. Read each 
case study and then eritiqiie In writtng the performance of the teacher de- 
scribed, explaining (1 ) the strengths of the teacher's approach. (2) the weaK- 
nesses (A the teacherls approach, and (3) how the teacher should have pre- 
pared to stiKlente in improving tf^r basic reeling skills. 



CASE STUDIES 

Case study 1: 

Mrs. Bell looked up as Bob Smith approached her 
desk. She had asked Bob to stop by after dass so 
she couki talk to him about his reading problems, it 
was very early m the progr»n. and sihe wanted to 
straiten these problems out as soon as possible 
so Bob couM have a productive year. 

"Hi. Bob. Here, sit down. I wanted to talk to you 
about your reading, it kx)ks like you're going ft) have 
to imprc^e if yam want to tte able to get a ^ at the 
end of this program. Vbu dont seem to read very 
weH." 

Bob sat silent. Mrs. Belt waited for a ntinute to see 
if he would say anything; then she went on. "Vbu 
know. Bob. there is a kH of reading that you will need 
to be able to do, even when you first get a job. There'll 
be c^ratkin manuals for macMnery; iqfy sheets, and 
lots of other written materials that you'll be expected 
to read." 

-I dkln't know that. Mrs. BeH." Bob replied, looking 
glum. Are you sure I'll have to read all that stuff?" 



"Mtxi probably will. \Atorkers usually do. i ll tell you 
what— don't you know Hank Stevens? He gralu- 
atad from this program last year, and he's been 
viking for some time m>w. Here's his phorw num- 
ber. Why don't you give him a call and talk to him 
about it? \bu're going to be k)oking for the same 
kind of job that he has." 

"Okay, I douM do that. I ktnow Hank, hfe's on my 
Softball team, i ll give him a ring." 

"Good. Oh. one more thir^. Do you read Trade- 
vve^? There was a reaRy good artKie m ^ month^s 
issue about job possibilities in the Southwest. Don't 
t remember that you'd like to move ^ Arizona after 
you finish school? It seems therels a real need for 
workers in out field in ttiat area." 

"Oh, yeah?" Bob's eyes lit up. "Can I get the mag- 
azine from you? Maybe I'll look through that artk:le.'' 

"Sure. It's on the reading ^letf by ttie wincbw h(Ap 
yourself." 

"Hey.. thanks a lot, Mrs. Bell. I'll have to try to re- 
member to look through Tradeweek when I have 
time" 
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Case study 2: 

Mr. Ustof laid ctown the competency proffie and 
nibbed Ns eyes. He had spent his wttoie ptoming 
period going over the profHe looking for tasks that 
required rea(fing. and he had lound several. He had 
found some st a tem e nts fai which reading was spe- 
dfteaKy mentioned and omers in wt^ reacSng was 
not stated but wQuM. in fact, be required in order to 

Mr. Uster had actually been workftig for several 
days kte nttfyin g occupational fading requirements, 
ds reflected in ttiis one profle. He figured that tt wouM 
be welt worth the trouble, since tNs profile descrtwd 
entry-level co mp e ten cie s needed by moat of the 
^udents in Ns program. Of course, some of hto stu- 
dents woukJ need somewhat different competencies 
because of their (MVerent career goaH». But Mr. 
felt that this one profDe probably covered most of 
those skiUs. 

Mr. Uster pwked up his rKHes from an intenfiew 
he had had earlier in the week with me school coun- 



setor. He had gone to see the oounsetor to get somo 
infonnatkxi about several students who iQjpearsd to 
be having reading problems, of ttiese stu- 
dents seemed able to spell weR. to fbftow written di- 
rsctioro property^ or to complete reading as^gn- 
men^ This had tipped him off to the possibiMy of 

reading problems. 

Reviewing Ns notes, he nottoed that a former 
teacher of one of Ns students had made the com- 
ment a few years ago that the students "ne^tive 
altHude toward learning in general was reflected in 
very tow readhig skitis." That sure indtoated a prob- 
lem he'd need to watch for. 

He also noticed in his notes that there were some 
test scores that he didnl understand; he had fotgot- 
ten to ask the counsetor to explain them. He de- 
ckled to check the counsetor^s olftee to get an expia- 
na^ of these scores. 

He left his papers ^xead out on the table for a 
minute while he went to taN( to the counselor. 
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Feedback 
^ 6 > 



Compare your wntlen critiques of the teachers performance with the model 
critiques given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; fK)wever. you should have covered the same ffna|or points 



MODEL CRITIQUES 

Case Study 1 : 

Overall. Mrs. Bell did a pretty good job of creating 
an appropriate enviconment in order to help Bob 
Smith improve his basic reading skills. Most of her 
approach was. in fact, quite gcKXl: however, she did 
start oft on the wrong foot. 

Her major mistaKe occurred at the very b^inning 
of her talk with Bob. She approached the klea of his 
improving his basic reading skills in a rather nega- 
tive tone She started right off by saying that Bob 
would have to improve because he didn't read very 
well. Judging from Bob's reactkMi— complete si- 
lence -we could probably assume that he was. per- 
haps, sensitive or embarrasseu about his poor read- 
ing skills. 

Mrs Bell was able to save the situatkin, however. 
She did well to talk to Bob about the need for read- 
ing in the world of work. As it turned out. hie seemed 
to have been unaware that he would have to do any 
reading on the job. Learning that he wcwkj very likely 
have to do some reading as a worker, he became 
somewhat more rrrotivated to improve his bask: 
reading skills 

Mrs Bell also did well to suggest that Bob talk to 
a worker currently emptoyed in the fieW. She appar- 
ently had done her homework well, because she 
knew of a frierKf of Bob's with whom he could talk 
and whose word B(A) woukJ probably tie willing to 
trust. Bob's (K)sitive reaction to her si^gestkm was 
arwther step in the right dir«:tk)n for him. 

Finally, telling him about the magazine article on 
employment in the Southwest was shwr inspiratwn. 
Knowing that Bob wanted to move to Ahzwia after 
graduating. Mrs. Bell was able to use this special 
interest of his to get him started, once again, on the 
road to improvement 

In talking about the article, st^e also managed to 
show Bob that she herself read, demonstrating a 
positive attitude toward resting in general. Further- 
more, from the fact that the magazine was on a 
reading shelf by the window, we coukj infer that a 
reading area was set aside in her room and that it 
was probably cheerful, well lit. and well ventilated. 



Bobs interest in the article showed the soundness 
of her approach. 

All in all. then. Mrs. Bell's approach was positive 
and epjroplate. She m^t have lost Bob at ttie very 
beginning by embarrassing him. but she was able to 
overcome that shaky beginning and to motivate Bob. 
at least a tittle, to improve his basic reading skills 

Case Study 2: 

Mr Lister's performance in assessing individual 
students* reading needs was mixed He seemed to 
be well motivated and working conscientiously but 
he made a couple of mistakes that a>uld have sen- 
ous consequences for his plans to assist students 
in improving their basic reading skills 

To start with one of the go<Kl points. Mr Lister had 
apparently put in a lot of work identifying occupa- 
tional reading requirements by reviewing a compe- 
tency profile for entry-level workers He had identi- 
fied explicit and implicit reading tasks related to the 
competencies listed on the profile. He was certainly 
con-ect in thinking that his hard work was well worth 
the effort—it was. 

He made a major mistake, however m assuming 
that this single competency profile was aj^ropnate 
for all students, even those training to achieve 
somewhat different competerwies. The reading re- 
quirements that he klentified using this profile ap- 
plied only to students trainir^ to achieve those par- 
ticular comf»tencies. The other competencies that 
other students needed might require no basic read- 
ing skills or different bask: reading skills. 

He also for^t to consider his own personal ex- 
per^nce as a pr»;titkK^ in the fiekf . tf he had tfioi^it 
about his own work experience, he might have iden- 
tified other reading tasks that woflters in the area 
might be expected to do (e.g.. notes from a super- 
visor, safety signs) His competency profile may not 
have klentified ail the likely occupational reading re- 
quirements. 
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Mf Ltstcf s review of students cumuiative records 
was also pan good part bad He did well to go to 
the counselor to get information <ibout students that 
ho had identified as having possib'e reading prob- 
lems It was also good that he intended to ask for an 
explanation of test scores that he didn t understand 
He was conscientious in his efforts to obtain the in- 
formation he needed concerning his students basic 
reading skills 

Those efforts were somewhat misguided, how 
ever First, he should have been nx)re skeptK:al about 
the anecdotal comment, made by one student's for- 
mer teacher, atxjut the students "negative attitude 
toward learning in general.' This comment may have 
tx?en perfectly (*jective and valid On the ofher hand 
It could also have been sut^ective: its difficult to know 
since the comment is not supported by any details 

Furthermore, even if the comment was entirely 
objective and accurate, it was not very recent and it 
was too vague to tell him very much about the stu- 
dent s reading skills While Mr Lister had the right 
idea in seeking more information atK)ut the student s 
reading skills, a reading specialist or, at least, the 



comments of more recent teachers would be a 
better source 

Finally Mr Lister made a serious error in leaving 
his papers spread out on the table when he left the 
room Information from students cumulative rec- 
ords should have been kept confidential in order to 
safeguard students legal rights to privacy of infor- 
mation. Notes spread out on a table m plain view of 
anyone passing by are hardly private or confidential 

To sum up, Mr. Lister should have rememt^red 
that each student's occupational reading require- 
ments depend on the specific competencies that 
student is seeking to attain. He should also have 
remembered to review his own personal experience 
to identify other likely reading requirements for 
workers in the area 

Mr Lister should have put less faith in other 
teachers anecdotal comnrents and should have been 
more careful about how he treated the information 
from students' cumulative r^ords. If he remem- 
bered to do these things, his own motivation and 
conscientiousness would serve him well in assess- 
ing students' individual reading needs 



Level of Performance: Your written cntiqu'i^s of the teachers' performance should have covered the same 
major points as the model critiques if you missed some points or have questions about any additional 

()oints you made, review the material in the information sheet, Basic Reading: A Vocational Skill, pp 7 18. 
Of chc>< k with your resource person if ncjcessarv 
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Helping btudentii to imprcJve their basic reading skills should not be an add 
on' to your vocational technical program. There are a variety of techniques 
tor incorporating reading improvement into vour regular instruction. For infor- 
mation on techniques you can use to help students improve the»r basic read- 
ing skills, read the following information sheet. 



IMPROVEMENT TECHNIQUES AND STRATEGIES 



There are numerous techniquJs and strategies you 
can use in your own vocational technical program to 
give your students the specific reading help -they 
need. Vbu can teach students the technical vocab- 
ulary of your occupational area, so that they are not 
attempting to read words they do not know 

You can give students practical knowledge about 
reading and demonstrate practical reading tips 
Reading games, word games, personalized instruc- 
tion, and self evaluation might all have their place in 
your program of assistance, along with practice and 
reinforcement of basic reading skills 

You also need to deal with your students ability to 
handle your instructional materials You .von t fur-^ 
ther your airn of improving students basic readifig 
skills if you require them to read instructional mate^ 
rials that they can t comprehend 

If you find -either by companng reading levels or 
l)y using some other procedure that your instruc- 
tional materials are written at too high a level for your 
students to use them, you should identify and. if 
possible, obtain other available matenats written at 
the appropriate love! 




A lack of money in your program or departmental 
budget may not allow you to purchase needed ma- 
terials, however. Should that be the case, you may 
be able to develop alternate or supplementary ma- 
tenals that are appropriate for student use. Or, you 
may be able to use materials developed by other 
instructors in your ctepartment or vocatkwial-technical 
v. ea. If none of these options are practical, you will 
need to supplement the use of your instructional 
materials with other, nonprint materials and re 
sources 

Let s look at these and other strategies and tech- 
niques in more depth. 

Teach Technical V6cabulary 

As you assign matenal for your students to read, 
you should identify vocabulary in each assignment 
that students must know This includes new words 
that you haye not previously taught. It also includes 
words that you have already taught but that are es- 
sential to an understanding of the present reading 
Finally it includes words that have one meaning m 
common usage and a specialized meaning in your 
occupational specialty. 

There is a wide range of techniques available for 
you to use in teaching students the meaning of tech 
nicaf vocabulary: definitions, context, examples 
common equivalents, real objects, rrwxfels, pictures 
and demonstrations 

Definitions* One technique for teaching vocabu 
lary is to use definitions. These can be oral or writ- 
ten definitions. They can be definitions from the die 
tionary or ones that you adapt iro.o the dictionary or 
develop yourself to meet your needs 

Ybu might find it useful, in fact, to provide students 
with a glossary of terms and their definitions Vfau 
could develop this glossary yourself. Or you could 
have students develop their own glossaries 
throughout the program as you intrcKluce new terms 
to therri. This latter approach provides students not 
only with the definitions they need at the moment 
but also the skill to locate definitions of terms m t^H> 
future, when you are no lor>ger available 
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WrH?|her you use a definition straight from the dK> 
tionary. one adapted from the dictionary, or one newly 
developed depends on the situation If the dirlionary 
definition can t>e urxlerstood by ah your students and 
meets your needs, it can be used. If. however, some 
students cannot understand the definition, you gam 
nothing by trying to use it. In the latter case, you 
should either adapt the definition or write a new one 
that IS simpler and more exact 

Context. Another technique is to teach students 
to use context the words or phrases surrounding 
a word to determine the meaning of a word. Con- 
text clues can be used as long as the meaning of 
the word is apparent from the conte)^!. 

For example, an information sheet on carpentry 
might contain the following sentence: "Miter joints, 
or joints made by cutting two pieces at an angle.and 
loining them together, are commonly used," An in- 
formation she6t on cocking t«*intc^ies might say that 
pan frying is cookirig in a smaH amount of fat In a 
pan. griddle, or skillet " Here, the meanir^ of the term 
miter joints or pan trying is quite apparent from the 
rest of the sentence 

Context clues are not always that obvious Nor 
4jt'0 they always located that close to the term in 
<luestion Consider the following example: 

This particular product is highly combustible and, 
th(?r(?fore. dangerous. Using this product in an area 
where workers are smoking or . using welding 
f»quipment *s asking for trouble If the product 
should ignite, the fire should be extif>guished usir>g 
the toiiowing procedure 

the context clues m that passage, a reader 
ran determine that combustible means easily ig- 
f)»!ed Students need to be aware that such clues 
are often provided in the text. And they need to be 
tatight how to locate these clues and use them to 
dfscover what new words mean. 

Examples. Vocabulary can also be taught through 
fhe usf? of e>amples. While not usually used alone, 
ihis UH;hnique can be very helpful as a ^pplement 
to the use of definitions or context. For instance, in 
introducing the term pan frying, the instructor could 
siipplement the definition provtcted in the (XKitext wth 
examples of foods commonly fned— chicken, eggs.^ 
bacon, hash browns, and so on. 

You can also have students give you examples tb 
liiustrate a defiriition This not only serves to help 
(Janfy the definition but also tells you whether stu- 
dents understand the definition or not. 

Common equivalents, if possible, you can give 
students common, everyday equivalents for techni- 
cal terms This technique may be of limited useful- 
nf^hs. since not every technical term has a common 
(MHiivaient But if equivalents do exist, using them 
ran save you time and trouble For example: 



Technical Term 

Skillet 
Plunger 
Platen 
Coliander 

Hypodermic ijyririgt? 
Biltmore stick 
Spackling compound 



Common Equivalent 

F (\ttu} Pan 

Roll^M (Of a ty^ii^W'tp M 
Sirajnt - 
Neeiik? 
Cruise stick 
Patching piaste*^ 



Real objects. Another technique is to use real 
ot^ects as examples For instance, sup|X)se you need 
to teach students the names of the various pieces 
of equipment and machinery m your laboratory. Vbu 
can physically indicate each p*ece aS you say its 
name. In other words, you can best tell students what 
a lathe or spatula is by showing them one. 

Likewise, you can use real objects as examples 
along with detinitior^. In giving students the defini- 
tion of the term miter {Oints, for example Jhe instruc- 
tor coukJ also point out real miter jotnts around themi- 
perhaps in the wooden trim around doors and win- 
dows. Of possibly in the construction of furniture or 
equipment in the classroom or lab 

Models. Similarly you can use models to teach 
the meaning of vocabulary A mcxlel is a three-di* 
mensional. scale fepresentation of a real object A 
teacher might, for example, use a cutaway model of 
an engine to teach automotive vocabulary or a Vis- 
ible f^an or Visible Woman model to teach anatom* 
ical vocabutafV The use of a model allows you to 
show students exactly what the word you are teach- 
ing them means. 
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Pictures* H you don't have real objects or models, 
you can use pictures for teaching some vocabulary 
They can be simple drawings that you make or that 
someone else makes for you, for this express pur- 
pose Vfou might also be able to use pictures or pho- 
tographs from magazines, brochures, promctional 
materials, and so on. Magazine ads can an ex- 
cellent source of many different kinds of pictures. 

Pictures are usually more suited to defining ob- 
jects than to illustrating actions or procedures It is 
easiest to find or draw a pknure of an object. A pic-^ 
ture of an action is often less clear-oit and nrore 
subject to misinterpretation. For example, it is rela- 
tively easy to find a picture of a tomato. Vbu can use 
such a picture to teach the word tomato to students, 
with little chance of confusion. 

But. if you are trying to teach the wrb slice, you 
may run into problems. Vbu might find a picture of c 
hand holding a knife, whk:h is cutting through a to- 
mato But when you present your prcture to illustrate 
the word, it might not be clear whether slice is the 
hand, the knife, the tomato, or the actton of cutting. 

C^monstrations. A more effective way to teach 
vocabulary related to actions or |:xooedures is to fi^ve 
a demonstration. For example, a carpentry instruc- 
tor can easily demonstrate how to countersink a 
screw or set a nail. Likewise, the best way to teach 
an office occupations class what the term double- 
space means is to show them. Similarly misting a 
plant IS more quickly and easily demonstrated than 
descnbed. 

There is no one best technique for teaching vo- 
cabulary to your students Often your choice of tech- 
nique is governed by factors beyond your control, 
such as whether you can find a model or picture il- 
lustrating a particular word or whether a particular 
text defines words adequately through context. \bu 
must choose your techniques according to each sit- 
uation. 

It IS go<xJ to keep in mind, however, that you can 
profitably use mjre than one technique to teach a 
single term In fact, it is often best to use a combi- 
nation of words and objects or visuals. This allows 
students the opportunity to learn the same informa- 
tion through two different media. 

You will no doubt t>e able to get additional sugges- 
tions and advice on teaching vocabulary by consult- 
ing with colleagues, such as teachers of reading, 
English foreign languages, and communications. 



Finally, you should follow these four rules for intro- 
ducing vocabulary to your students: 

m Present the word to students both orally and in 
writing. Say It aloud niore than once so stu-^ 
dents can hear it c aarly Whte it down— on the 
chalkboard or in a handout— so they can see 
how it looks. Have students repeat the word 
aloud several times and write it out themselves. 
This helps to fix the sound and spelling of the 
word in students' minds. 

• Teach. stuctents what the word means Do this 
by using one or more of the techniques already 
presented, according to the needs of the situa- 
tion. Any tedinique is fine, as Icx^ as it works. 
En^re that every student understands what tf^ 
new word means t>efore going on. 
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• Use the new word as often as possible in ordef 
to give students the chance to practice it. Use 
It yourself and have students use it. You can do 
this by asking them questions that require the 
use of the word in the answer. jxMnting to the 
real pbjec* and askir^ what A is, or giving them 
a definition and asking what word it fits. 

At this point, don t use any other new terms that 
mean the sarhe thing — always stick to the one 
word you are trying to teach. Unless you are 
using common equivalents as a teaching strat- 
egy it is best to avoid confusing students by 
introducing anything extraneous. 
Later, when you are satisfied thai stuctents have 
thoroughly teamed the new word, you can intro- 
duce variations— synonyms, slang terms, and 
so forth. This will help stiKlents to function suc- 
cessfully in the world of work. 

But don t try to rush things initially. It is far better 
that students learn only a single, standard word 
for something—and learn that one well—than 
that they learn three different versions of it but 
learn those three poorly. 

• Devise seme |[^rmanent, visible remincter of the 
words you are currently teachirig. For example, 
you could label objects in your dassroom or lab. 
Or you could post a list of current vocabulary 
words on tf^ bulletin board or chalkboard, atong 
with definitions or pictures. A poster of terms 
and definitions could also be developed. 

Provide Practical Reading Knowledge 
and Tips 

If the material students are reading is printed in a 
way that gives the reader ctues about what is im** 
portant, you should point this out t-^ your students. 
For example, a textbook might highlight new or im- 
portant vocabulary in various ways. V\tords may ap- 
pear underlined or in bold print, or they may be printed 
in the margin. New vocabulary for a chapter is 
sometimes listed on the first or last page of the 
chapter 

Other visual devices for highlighting key points may 
appear in commercial print materials. The introduc- 
tion or summary of a chapter may be screened (as 
is done with the samples in this module). Chapter 
titles and subheadings should also be dr signed to 
inform the reader of the main topics of the sectitKi. 

you can easily point out these readir^ akls to your 
students as you make reading assignments. They 
may seem tcx) obvious to you to deserve mention, 
but you are probata a fitted r^der alresdy. A reader 
who IS less skilled than you can t^nefit from know* 
ing about these devices. 



There are also some practical tips that you can 
pass on to your students to make the reading pro- 
cess easier for them. Some peop\e find that it helps 
to foojs tt^ir attention on whdt they read if they point 
as they read. They simply follow along with their fin- 
ger to keep their eyes on track, so to speak. Others 
find it helpful to uncterline important points in the ma- 
terial. If they own their books, sfiKlents might under- 
line new vocabulary, key terms, or important topics 
and details. 

\bu cpuld also demonstrate to students how to 
use fNieview sktmniing, Pneview ^mming is a r^)¥i 
reading of the material, in which the reader looks 
over the lines so fast that he/she can cmly ^ck out 
the most important points. Once students have 
skimmed aixl know the important points of the ma- 
terial, they can go bade and read the material care- 
fully, absorbing all the infomnation. Preview skim- 
ming provides a framewof1< for organizing and 
retaining all the detailed information the text in- 
cludes. 

You may know of other shortcuts and tips for mak- 
ing reading easier Perhaps you use some of these 
yourself. If so, you shouW ctemonstrate tf^rse to your 
students as well. Practrcal techniques such as these 
are very helpful for unskilled readers, arxl they often 
help to make the proems of reading less mysterious 
and threatening. 

Use Reading Games 

There are various reading games that ycHJ can use 
in your classroom or lab. Games have one advan- 
tage over other techniques for assisting students in 
adi^rrg bas«: reading skite — they can be fun. They 
can make reading and the task of improving reading 
skills seem less of a chora Reading games can give 
studmts the oppcKtunity to practk» tt^r tosk: read- 
ir^ skills in a wa^^t ctoe^ t atwa^ seem like work. 

One well-krK>mi reading game is the crossword 
puzzle. \bu can devetop ycHjr own crossword puz- 
zles using technical v(K:atxilary from ymir occupa- 
tional specialty. Vbu should use vocabulary your stu- 
dents know. The directions should be clear and 
simple, and the whole puzzle shoukl be well pro- 
duced afKl Uee of errors. Sample 5 shows a cross- 
word puzzle using wekiing terms. 

Another reding game, the word search, also 
provides the op|X)rtunity to practica tm:hnicai vocab- 
ulary A ba^ word search cc^isi^ of numerous rows 
of a^arently random letters, among which words 
are hklden. The words may appear vertically, hori- 
zontally or dia^pnaily. but each word must appear 
in a straight line, without charing directions (e.g.. 
from vertk:al to horizontal). Stu<tents search for the 
hidden words and circle the ones they find 
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Sample 6 illustrates a word-searcti game using 
terms from health occupations, with one of the temns 
circled. In this version of the word search, students 
first ma»ch the terms with definitions and then find 
them in the puzzle. Vbu can also use word-search 
games that contain just a list of words to look for and 
the rows of letters. Matching the terms with defini- 
tions is an optional activity to give students addi- 
tional practice in using technical vocabulary. 

A variation of the word search that you can also 
use is the word maze. A word maze contains fewer 
rows of letters, with fewer letters per row. Students 
are not given a list of words to look for. Instead, they 
list all the words they can find. They can move in 
any direction and can change directions within a 
single word. Sample 7 shows a word maze, with a 
fuller explanation of how to \oca\e words within the 
maze. 

Another easy game for students is the word 
scramble. A word scramble is nothing more than a 
list of words, with the letters in the individual words 
out of order Students k>ok at each group of letters 
and unscramble them to find the word. Sample 8 
shows a completed word scramble using typing 
terms. 
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Another version of the word scramble, usir^ au- 
tomotive repair vocaljulary. is illustrated in sample 
9 In this version, students write the solution for each 
scramble in the numbered blanks next to the scram- 
ble When ttiey have unscrambled all the mynis. they 
copy selected letters, according to the numtjers in 
the bottom row. to make up another word or phrase. 
The sample snows the completed word scramble. 



A final game you might use is the directions game. 
In this type of word game, shown in sample 10, stu- 
dents start with a given word. They then follow a 
sequence of directions for adding, dropping, or re- 
an^nging letters in order to arrive at a different word. 
Vbu will notice that the sample includes directions 
for the game, a complete example of how to play 
the game, and finally, the game :*self. 

Introduce Reading Assignments 

When you assign materials for your students to 
read, you should always introduce the reading as- 
signment to them. This is true whether the assign- 
ment is a two-page information sheet that you de- 
vekied or an etrtire chapter in a textbook. For 
students to derive the most t»enefit from the reading, 
they need to know several things. 

First, studekits shouW know what they are read- 
ing. Does this as^nment provide a broad, general 
picture of a partiarta»:topie.^r a detailed treatment 
of one small point? What are they supposed to re- 
tain from the reading— main points and important 
details or a lot of minor details? 

Second, students need to know why they are going 
to read this assignment. How does this topk; frt into 
what they dkJ yesterday in your program and what 
they are going to be doing torrwrrow? How does the 
topic relate to the worid of work? 

This informatkyn (what and why) may seem very 
obvious to you because you already know the an- 
swers to both questions. However, if a teacher gives 
out an information sheet, for example, on the vari- 
ous kinds of wrenches and their uses, that teacher 
should remember that some of the students may not 
know that there are different kinds of wrenches, much 
less that each kind is best suited to a particular kind 
of job. Mm can motivate your students to read care- 
fully and conscientiously by sharing this kind of in- 
formation with tliem. 

As you ass^ reactoig to your ^iKlents. yoj shouW 
also keep in mind the length and difficulty of tfie as- 
signment. A reading assignment should not be too 
tong. For students with a low level of basic reading 
skills, one or two pages may be more than enough 
at one time. It is often better to assign students nu- 
merous shorter readings than to assign one tong 
reading in which they can get thoroughly lost and 
confused. Another good rule is that the more d *' ruit 
the reading, the shorter the assignment should oe 
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SAMPLE 5 



CROSSWORD PUZZLE 



iiwi ^ ) i )iii n i n iii 



DlreciionQ: In the columns labeled DOWN and ACBOSS beneadi the |3uzlie« wfit IKid dt^ls^^^^f^^ 
words ttiat fit into the puzzle. The mtfrtber tor each due telts ymf where tt>e snswf^ pm^' 
For example, the answer for 3 CKDWN, which is <:^)fn|MKi for you; staft$ In unddr ttie $ amt Wis 

up all the tTlocks tieneath the 3. One Nnt: if you count 9ie blocks, you {ak>vt^ hc»(r rn^y leifeis^^ M^^ 
answer. Sorne answers OHVtain more than one word. ' 
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DOWN 

1 Shortened -lame for gas-welding prcx^ess 

2 Used to tigfiten fittings 

3 A joining together 

4 Used to contain gases 
b Something omitted 

10 Tight 



ACROSS 

6. Gas comfKJsed of ci^bon and hydros 

7. To join or f^i^los^ier 

8. Passi^ fCH' to^f^ 8(Hne#^ (HJt 

9. Correct name tor crescent wrerw^ 

11. One meiMis u^ to kton% different tyi^ 
of electrodes 
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SAMPLE 7 



Miiltfiiiiiiiafcfei^kiifa " 



j>iiii.iiiijji[^]iilitiif^r 



ijf,, . 



Them itt lUtjifiiitjtilfc, 




:^-'Mt ^'Z^' ^ ■ n ^t'' " - *■ "^-r ^^'^ '■■ ■ ' 
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SAMPLE 8 
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SAMPLE 9 



WORD SCRAMBLE II 



if 

Dirseuons: Look at rho gfWs of totfe^ bmm Bsxh ono is a word we in our autontotive repair 
program, wHh 0ve totf^ out of onlar. Uiiaciw^ 
vvHta out aac^ wofd whari yiMi tMMNimi^ 
Oofi*t pay any attsntk»Tto tt» rnMsf^ faat^ 
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99 too 101 ic^ m m 



105 W 107108 1(^110 

Mora mracttofis: ma^A^ ma mOca «^ mmtfl^ m tha samo 

as som© of fii® nmtm mm « to «ir*% mM ^m^i^j^miM^m^^ 

put in ttia Manff mt M a^ pi| JMwmMf fi»i«^ sli^eii^ tm> tie 

name8oft«wMndsof<^youn^^wmR<M)9^nd^ 

22 44 77 27 9 42 62 SO 87 13 18 82 3 101 14 12 43 
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SAMPLE 10 

DIR^CTtONS GAME 




;yoti ««rt mih 
I'fislM^, Iff ysu.'fbifQW 



Supptement Reading Assignments 

You may determine that some of your instructional 
materials are written at a <evel that is too h»gh for 
some of your students. \^t you may mt be Pble to 
go out and obtain a who>e new set of materials writ- 
ten at a level appropriate for students present read- 
ing levels. At the same time, it would t» counter- 
productive to try to make students read materials 
that are simply beyond their capacity Students who 
get nowhere, no matter how hard they try. usually 
become discouraged. 

It might be possible for you to rewrite materials at 
a lower reading level, using simplified language and 
sentences that students with tower reading levels 
could understand Another way to heip students ac- 
quire the information presented in such materials is 
to develop alternate or suFH>ler^^tary materials for 
students to use with the original materials. Such ma- 
terials can be designed to enable students to ac- 
quire the information they need and, at tfw same 
time, work on improving their basic reding skills 

You could, for example, make aiMltotapes of 
reading assignments If necessary, students could 
listen to the audiotapes instead of reading the ma- 
terials from which they are taken A better approach 
IS for students to listen to the tapes while readir^ 
the material. This second af^roach gives them the 
opportunity to practice their word and sentence 
comprehension skills 

Simiiariy, you might be able to make a videotape 
s'lowing a process or technique described in a read- 
ing assignment Students could view the video- 
tape in addition to reading the matenal - in order 
to ensure comprehension. 

You can also add illU8tration9 to help students 
understand the content of materials An information 
sheet on the functions of the various keys on a type- 
writer keyboard would be even mwe informative if 
the instructor added an illustration of the keyboard 
with the different keys lat)eled Students couW then 
refer to the illustration as they read. 

Another possibility is to add vocabulary actions 
lo your reading assignments. Tfrese sections coukJ 
present definitions and illustrations of new and im- 
portant technical vocabulary contained in the read- 
ing Students could review the definitions and illus- 
trations before thinning to read and refer to them 
as necessary while reading 

Students can also use flash cards to supplement 
their work in vocabulary building Vbu can provide 
flash cards of different types, depending on your 
students needs Cards coukJ contain only technical 
vocabulary vocabulary plus pictures, or pictures on 
the front and vocabulary on the back 



>tHi might develop such supplementary or alter- 
nate materials yourself, if ^u have the time and skill 
\ou may also t>e able to involve students in devel- 
oping these materials. Doing so wot4d, in fact, serve 
as practi(^ for students in using basic readir^ skills 
There might also be profesf^ional staff in your school 
(e g., media specialists), aic^. or volunteers who 
can be of help in this task. 

Another way to help students cope with difficult 
instructk)nal materials is to cirhark^e the way they use 
them. Usualfy. we think of reading as an irxJividual 
activity, each student reading the assignment atone. 
Reading can, however, be a group activity 

You can, for example, pair students for peer 
tNNMng toi reiKling activi^. If a gcxxi roadm yfiKxks 
with a ^aker reader, the gpod rea^ can read adoud 
while the other reads along silentty. Or. the weaker 
reader can recKl atoud with the help of the other. You 
will find tfiat both students benefit frcmi the addi- 
tk)nal exfK>sure to resiling that they receive in this 
peer-teachir^ situation ^ 




There may be ott^r people— f»rhaps profes- 
sional or volunteer ahtoe— who can work with stu- 
(tents hamg bw bask: reacfing skills. Jf^ pair wcxjkl 
funct«>n in the same way as in f^r teaching You 
might also be at>ie to use tutors who can devote the 
ejjtra t?me to practice that students may need to 
achieve basic reading skills 
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Individualize Reading Help 

The help you offer each student in achieving basic 
reading skills should be exactly the help that the stu- 
dent needs. shouW IndMc^iaHze your program 
of assistance. Involving each student in activities 
<tosigned to achieve Ns or tier own goals. 

This does not mean that you need to design dif- 
ferent activities for each student It means that you 
should be aware of each student's needs. Then you 
can group to^ttier students with simflar needs and 
goals and provide them witti the type and quantity 
of materials and activities they require. 

Some students may need a lot of practice, start- 
ing at a very basic level, wtille otfwrs may only rmed 
a little at a higher level. Students who are skilled at 
reading and comprehending words, for instance, 
prot^ly do rwt need arnf wriM not benefit frwn inten- 
sive practice in word con^ehension. 

When provMmg supplementary materials, care 
shouW be taken to avoid making them sewn like ex- 
tra work. Sometimes it is best to tell students about 
specific supplementary materials you have that can 
help them, rather than assigning extra materials that 
they have to use. Extra work alignments seem like 
punishment to some stuCtents. 

If some of your students are working with reading 
specialists, you shouW give the specialists spedfte 
input about widlvkJual students. A specialist wH need 
to know from you what baste reading skills in<fivkJual 
students need for their specifte occupatkmal goals. 
A specialist may want a tot of techrtcal vocabulary 
and course materials for one student and less for 
another. 

Provide Practice and Reinforcement 

\bu can provide students with opportuniHes to 
practk» and reinforce the basic reading skills they 
are achieving by using the materials arKi activities 
that are part of your reac^ng assist«K}e program. 
For example, students can use the new vocabulary 
they are acquiring as they read ass^ned or supple- 
mentary materials. 

Perhaps an even better way of provicHng practice 
tor students is to kxate and make available reading 
materials on students' special vocational interests. 
The student in autonKJtive mechantes who is an avkl 
antique car buff might balk at the textbook but jump 
at the opportunity to read magazwies on antkjue cars. 



>tou don't need to spend money for such materi- 
als. Mju can kx»te them in tfw Hbrary in your insli- 
tutton or community Mxi can bring in magazifws that 
you happen to have at home and ask other teachers 
and students to do the same. >bu ^ill prol>ably find 
articles In the newspaper that yoi: -ouW cut out for 
students to read. 

An excellent means of provkHng reinforcement of 
students' baste reading skills is to encourage stu- 
(tents to self-evahiate. One method is to provkle 
comprehensten exercises for students to use with 
the materials you assign. Students can read the ma- 
terial and then do the exercise to check their com- 
^ef^sten d it. 

Some textbooks have such exercises for each 
chapter or section, whteh you couW encourage stu- 
dents to use. Mxi can a^ (tovetep short, ^mple 
comprehension exercises of your own. These need 
not be sopWtftteated. The object of the exercises Is 
not to prockice Immortal fm^. but rather to provi<te 
an akJ and focus for students to use while reading. 

>bu might simply take a rea(*ng assignment and 
edd to it written notes or questions to help the stu- 
dent fcxxis oo key po«^, ctefine the necessary wools, 
and so on. Be sure to use dear, simple directtons. 
sentences, qt^^icrrs. or defirtitons. 

As students' reading sWIls Improve, you can grad- 
ually make the exercises more difficult. This altows 
and encourages students to <tevetop the capacity to 
read indepeiKlently. M)ur ultimate goal, after all. is to 
help your students improve their baste reading skills 
so that they don't need you to walk them through 
every reading task. 

Thus, ytxj ooiM sl^ with exc^c^ that ae rrwroly 
notes to remind stwJents of the key vocabulary or 
main points of the material. These notes shouW 
contain ttw same simple straightfonward information 
you present in your in-dass preview. The vocabu- 
lary review in sswnpte 1 1 illustrates an exerdse at 
this first level of (^ffteulty. 

Then, you codd graduate to exercises that con- 
tain sMn^o questkws instead of rwtes. TTre c^ies- 
tions ShouW be of an ot^ective nature (e.g.. multiple 
chotee, completten, taie-false, matching) and main- 
tain tfie same focus as the nd^ in easier exerdses. 
Sample 12 illustrates an exercise at this second tevd 
of difficulty. 
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SAMPLE 11 

VOCABULARY REVIEW 



Tha lypttww Her K^ftMwd 



TAB; liP»C9 1110 caw^ ^ 
q^i^^ m or mom ^jSB^ 



itagf iMKk one ^paoo wMmnA 




SHIFT LOCK: Holds the 
SHIFT key down to print aN 

c^al letters. 



Is used to print Ci9>l- 
tal tetters (A) in^ead of tower- 
cased ietierB (a). 



nrrmiK liloves the car* 

bad( to the left mariiri 
«Ml raiB #» paper up to ttw 
rwdllne. 



Sm:e BAR: lykives «ie car- 
torward one space wHh- 
out printkig anything. 



SAMPLE 12 

COMP REHENSION EXERCISE 

CK«Mittty PfWiiictiow of Scf amb ted 

Directions: Answer the toUowtog quesltons hy relerrtng to tfie Intomwtflon sheet and wiffing the correct 
numbo" In ttw tii&nk. 

1 To serve thiee people, you should use -e^. 

2 To serve twelve people, you should i«e 

3 To serve tWfty-oi.* people, you ^touW use eggs. 

4 To serve one person, you shouW use ej^. 
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SAMPLE 13 




Once students have shown they can nandle the lOint, Assuming that students already know how (o 

easier questions, you could move orfto exercises use the necessary tools and machinery, they couul 

iiSing fTiore d(tticuit ones. These would De short- follow these directions to make a miter joint Tru^y 

<inswer questions, requiring an answer of one word. cxxjid then compare their owri prcxiucts with tht^ rruHlr! 

a short phrase, or a short sentence, Sample 13 [tlus- provided 



tr<ites <in exercise at this k?vel of difficulty 

If vou use exercises for developing students 



if your activity using written directions doe^ riv>t 
end in a product but focuses on a prcxx^ss you n^iqhl 
uornpreru.^nsion of written directions, you might be videotape a demonstration of the process Studr^M^ 
at)ie to use a model product against which students could then view the videotape and compare th(^ p^ •. 



r an evaluate the results of their own efforts. For ex 
arT^pie in a cab^netmakuig program, the instructor 
> (j(»vfMop writen directior^s for niakmcj <^ fiidr'f 



cess, as they pe^kvmed it with the n)0(^o\ (jt>'>"»" 
^^t^ation 
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Select a short reading that you couid assign to students in ^ program that 
you are or win be teaching. The reading nnay consist of {1> commerciaHy 
prepared materials (e.g., a pwtion of a texttxxNt. (H)eration manual, or team- 
ing activity package). (2) materials you have developed for student use (e.g.. 
an infomnation sheet), or (3) samples of materials students would be ex- 
pected to use on the job (e.g., job sheets, (^aeration sheets, customer orders, 
or correspondence). 

For the assignment you have selected, develop the following materials that 
students could use in improving their bask; reading skills: 

• A reading game to provide practice in the use of key vocabulary in the 
readir^ assortment 

• A vocabulary review for students to use as they read the assigned m;;- 
terial 

• A comprehenskMi exercise for students to use in evaluating tjie»r com- 
prehension of tt^e assigned material 



After you have developed materials that students coukJ use in improving their 
basic reading skills, use the Materials Checklist, p. 41 . to evaluate your work. 
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NOTES 




MATERIALS CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO. PARTIAL, or FULL box to inCKcate that """^ 

each of the following pertomiance components was not aa»mplished. par- 

tiaily accomplished, or fully acrompllshed. If. because of special drcum- o*** 

stances, a perfomwnce comporwnt was not applicable, or impossible to exe- 

cute, place an X in ttie N/A box. ^^t* p«.«o<. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



VMir vocubulary review: 

1 presented key vocabulary contained in tt^ assigned reading. 



2 provided clear and simple definitions of vocabulary 
3. contained illustrations of vocabulary, as appropriate. 
4 was free of grammatical errors and typing errors 
5. was neatly and attractively reproduced 



Your compreheiisian exercise: 

6 focused on key points and imfX)rtant details of the assigned reading 



7 was written in clear and simple language 



8 required students to demonstrate (X)mprehensK)n of the assigned 
reading 

9. was free of grammatical errors and typing errors 

10 was neatly and attractively reproduced 



Your readlrig game: 

1 1 provided practice m the use of key vocabulary contained in the as- 
signed reading., 



12 contained dear and simple directkK)S 

13- was free of grammatical errors and typing errors 

14- was neatly and attractively reproduced 
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Level of Performimce: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or 
PARTIAL response, review the material in the information shwt. Improvement Te<:^niques and Strategies, 
pp. 24-38, revise your materials accordir^. or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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FINAL EXPEHiEUCE 





. Activ% 





.Note: tkio ia^m^m tSif» m^miitimiim tmmtahm W6mm m 
A$ fj^jtt ia^ ol'^ 



in- {i^if^^t^iiQ' basic fss^ip skttf,:- ■ .. ■ ■ ;.v ^ : ^ ; 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Assist Students in Achieving Basic Reacfing Skills (M-1) 



Him 

nracttonsHndicale the tevei Of the te«:hei^ accomplish^ 

X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heacfing. 

tjecause of special droimstences, a perfomueice component was not appli- 

cat>}e. or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A tx>x. n<Houtc«p«ff»n 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In creating an appropriate ei Wf r 9 l p en t , ttie teacher: 

1. presented basic reacKngCsiali^ improvement in a positive i — i 
manner I — I 

2. ensured that the f%sical environment of the classroom or i — i 
lab was corKlucive to readir^ i — > 

3. demonstrated a positive attitude toward reading . . . □ 

4. emphasized the positive benefits of doing assigned read- i — i 
ing • — ' 

5. motivated students to improve their basic recKling skills by: 

a. infonning students (rf the rmed for bask; resKling skills in i — i 
ttie world of work 1 — I 

b. acquainting students with ruling as a prerequisite fCK i — i 
advancement In the wwW of mwk 1 — I 

c. using students' spedal vocatkKial interests to create In- p-i 
terest in reading and reacSng skills improvement I — I 

In assessing students' indtvidual reading needs, the 

6. determined occupatk)nal re€K:Hng recMi'^^^n^^ ^■ 

a. reviewing the occupatk}nal analysis or conpetency pro- i — i 
file for indivkhial student' chosen career goals I — I 

b. reviewing his/her personal experience to klentify likely | — i 
reading requirement the servk^e area I — i 

7. encoura^ indivkkjal stunts to ^ieve bask; readir^ i — i 
skills beyond occifpattonal requirmnmits, as ap(X<H>riate .. I — 1 

8 identified students with possible reading problems U 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ n □ 

□ □ □ 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 
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9. (Stained accurate, up-to-date, reliable information on indi- 
vidual studorits' rea^ skiNs and levels tiy: 

a. consulting qualified professionals in Ns/her own school 
Of college (e.g., counsetors) 

b. consulting students' cumulative records 

c. obtaining correct interpretatton of information on read- 
ing skills in cumulative records 

d. performing Ns/tier own ^sessment pf stuctonts' read- 
ing skHls ana problems, as necmsary 

In using spectfic tedmlques and strategies, t»ie teacher: 

10. tau^ necessary technical vocabulary using appropriate 
te<^ir^CKies and matwiais 

1 1 . demonstrated practteal reading knowledge and tips to stu- 
dents 

12. used reading games 

13. introduced reading a^^nments 

14. provkfed si^tplementary and aitemate materials for stu- 
dent use wttf) readir^ as^^mrents 

15. used small groups/pairings for reading activities 

16. indivklualized his/her program of assistance for each stu- 
dent 

1 7. provkled n«aterials and input to reading spectalrsts working 
with indivklual studmits 

18. prov^ opportunities lbrpracti(» aid r^ntorcementc^ basic 
readir^ skills 

19. assi^ed students in evakiatir^ their own conr^xehenskm 
and progress In skills Improvement 

20. provkled reviews and comprehen^xi exerases for student 
use 

Level of Performance: All Hems must receive f^A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item re- 
ceives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person shouM meet to determine 
what additional «:tivttim the teadier neecte to oxni^te in order to reach cOTipeterK:y in the wedi area(s). 
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ABOUT USING THE NATIONAL CENTER'S 
PBTE MODULES 



Or9Bniz8tiofi 

Eacli modute is designed to help you gain competency 
in a partK:ular skiH area consictered important to teaching 
access A modute is made up of a series of teaming ex- 
penmices. some imvi<fing teck ffl tKmd infcmnat^, some 
providing pr£K:tice experierK^s, and otfiers combining 
these two functions. Con^iriettng t^e8e exper^iK^s sNHitd 
ensile ycni to achieve the ti^nrimri crt)t0Ctive in the final 
learning experience. The final experience in each nnxiule 
always requires you to (temcmstrate the skill in an actual 
teacMng situfl^ion when you are tam intcnn. a studOTt teach* 
6r. an inservice teacher, or o<xupatkMial trainer 

Procedurea 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program You need to take only those 
modules covenng skffis that you (fc> not alre^ pMs^. 
Similarly, you need not comf^e any learning experierKe 
within a module if you already have the skill need^ to 
complete it. Therefore, tiefore taking any modute. you 
should carefully review (1) the introduction. (2) the ot^- 
fives listed on p 4. (3) the overviews preceding eiK:h learn- 
ing experience, and (4) the final experience. After com- 
panng your present needf d competertc^es with the 
formation you have read mi ihese sections, you should be 
ready to make one of the foikmtng decisions: 

« That you do not have the competence indicated and 
should complete the entire mcKlule 

• That you are competent in one or more of the ena- 
bling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience and, thus, can omit tftose learning experi- 
ences 

» That you are already competent in this area and are 
ready to complete tfte final learning experience in 
order to 'test out" 

• That the module is inappropriate to your needs at this 
time 

When you are ready to complete the final learning ex- 
perience and have access to an aciuai teaching situatKm. 
make ttie necessary arrangements m\h yoitf resource per* 
SCM1 If ycHi do not complete the f mid exper^tcemKxessful- 
fy. meet with your resource person arnl arrange to (1) 
repeat the experience or (2) (x>mp(ete (or review) pr^rious 
sections of the module or otiw related activities suggested 
by your resource person before attempting to repeat the 
final experience. 

Options for reckling are also avadable in each of tfie iearrv 
ing experiences preceding the final experieiK^e, Any time 
you do not meet the n^nimum level of performance re- 
quired to meet an objective, you and your resource per- 
son may meet to select activities to hcHp you rexh com- 
petency This coukJ invohre (1) completing parts of the 
module previously skif^^ed, (2^ repeating activitiOTe (3) 
readmg supf^ementary resources or corr^ile^ adcMtiontf 
activities su^ested by the resource parser, (4) ctos^n- 
ing your own learning experi^ice. (k (5) completing swne 
other activity suggested by ^u or ^ur rewurce person 



Terminology 

Actual Teaching Situation: A bitudtfon in which you are 
(ictualiy workfng witn and responsible tor teaching second- 
ary or postsecondary vocational students or other occupa 
fional trainees An intern a student teacher an mservice 
teacher, or other occupational iramer would be function- 
ing in an actual leaching situation If you do not ha^e ac- 
cess to an actual teachirtg situation when you are taking 
the module, you can complete the module up to the fmal 
learning experience You would then complete the f nai 
learning experience later (i e when you have access to 
an actual teaching situation) 

Altemate AcUvtty or Fet<N»^: An itetn that may mAh 
MMiflt for r^uirad items that, due to special circum- 
staru:e$. you are unable to comfriete. 
Occiqiwttonal ^pMWty: A specific area of preparation 
within a ^x:;atUHidi service ar^ (e.o.. tfie service area 
Trade and Industrial Education includes occupational 
specialties such as automobtte mechanics, elding, and 
el^rtcity) 

Optional Activity or Feedt>ack: An item that is not re 
quired but is designed to B^nrtement and ennch the re- 
quired items in a learning expeh^ice 
Resoufce Perron: The person in charge of your educa- 
tional pro-am (e g , tfte prcrfessor. instructor, adminis- 
trator, instructional supervisor, cooperating/supervising/ 
classroom teacher, or traintng supervisoi who is guiding 
you in con^l€Hing this module 
SttKfent: The person wfK> is receiving (Kxupational in- 
structtc^ in a secondary, postsecondary, or other framing 
program. 

VocaMoniri Senrtce Area: A ma^ vocational field: agn- 
outturn ^ucaikm, bt^Mr>ess and c^ice education, market- 
ing and distritHftive ^iM:atk>n, heafth occupatkms educa- 
bw, home economics ediK»Uon. indu^iri arts edu^on. 
techn«;ai echicirtkKi, or trade and industrial educ^pbn. 
You or the Tm^fiw/lnattwtor: The person who is com^ 
pieting the nr^ule 

Lev^ of Ptrfonnance for Rnal AM«wnfwnt 
N/A: The criterion was not met because it was not 
pUciNMe to the situation. 

None; No atten^rt was made to meet the criterion, 
although it was relevant. 

Poor: The teiu;her is unable to perform this skill or has 
only very ^ity to p^omi it. 

Fair: The te£K:her is unabto to (Mrform this skill in an ac- 
ceptatHe manner but has acMM (ri>Wty to perform it 
Good: The teacher is at>ie to perform this skill m an ef- 
fective manner 

Ex^^nt: The teacher is abte to perform this skill in a 
very irffecttve manner. 
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Titles of the National Center's Perfonnance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



A 1 Prepm lor a Communify Survey 

A 2 CuncluctdComriu^nty Survey 

A J ReponntFtnd^^^aComviffKfySufvey 

A 4 OQanuag an Occufmsmai Adwirv C wa ^ nff oe 

A S MaimaflianOrrupm>ontfAi^WYC«^^m<nPi 

A^ Oev8«ci'f'raoramQriMandOl)9ac«R^ 

A Conduct an QccmaftonalAnaiyam 

A a OevetopaCouraeofS^ 

A 9 0)evf4apLorigllangePratFamPl9n9 

A 1(] Conduct a SYudantFoicnvU^ Study 

A n 6va^i«feVourVoca6«ntf f^ogr^ 

6 1 Oe^rm{ne^feedftanolmereal»olSMBnts 

5 ;^ Oeve^Sluaaf9Pe(^)nnwaOtifec*i«6 

6 3 Oe»e<op a Onrtof in s tru cti on 
B 4 Oevalopatew^iFian 

B B S^oct S&idani ^^staicbon^ Ma^iaa 

B 4 Prepare TMiwr Itads (natnjc&on^ Mafev««*& 



andEvalMctton 



c 1 
c 2 
C-3 
C 4 
C 5 
C * 

c r 

C 8 
C 9 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 

c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 



C 24 

C 26 
C 27 
{; 2B 
C ^ 
C 30 



Oirocl F«e« Tfips 

ConcM Grouiy Owcusscont. Panet 0«cusiMv« wid 

Employ BramsKmning. Bu<f Oroi^ and CM^ittfm ^ Teonn^ 

Oired Sudana m Inaaudvio 09w Siudsnis 

Efnpioy Stfnulfi^ Tecfwques 

Guide SMam Study 

Ditect Studefti Labor atoiy EMMienca 

Ofered Students m Appfyin^ Protiiem Sotvmq Techntouffi& 

tmpioy me Profect Method 

tntfoouce a lesson 

Summanjre a lesson 

Emptoy Oral Quesfnnmo Tecfvtiqiies 

Employ Refntorcemetn Tec^mvim^ 

Provide ^t^rvcfion (Or SiQwer ansi Mare C^Mtite luamen* 

Presenf an muSSraM T«9i 

D«mar«irata a ManfuiiaNvcr SM 

Domanaaaie a Conoapt or Rinup<« 

IndinduahM tftttrucnon 

Empwy 9w Team Teaching Aiiproacn 

Use Sik^ MUAer Ei4>artt (0 present tT^ormaaon 

Prepare Budotm Boards ai«> EitfotntK 

Present b^cvmawwlh Models ReaiOtiieGte and hAannet H(}«f«^ 

Present Mormaaon vvmi Ovedtead and (Vaque Ma^«aK 

Prtf«eni lf#ormaaan anth Fitmsai^M and S«dBS 

Present NilonnaiMjn laim Films 

Present Inlonnaiian end^ Audio Recordings 

Present Hitonnaiion w«i Televised ario VidaoiapMd 

I mp«oy Piroorammed msiTUCtMn 

PresanlMormaiKjn aith die Chaidio^ arid 

Provide tor SiMdsnts leammB Styles 



tMatMfi Sludir« ^MtdnnanoaCreana 
Assess Student Rsffonnanoe wiOMiadge 

Assess SiudiKii Pevldnnance Anmioes 
Assess S&atert P ar k jnn a i m> S>»ss 
Detem^ SlMdsnt Grades 
F vaiuale vour twucMiai ESecHveness 



CatOQoryO: 

D 1 

DV 

0 1 
l> 4 
D '4 
L> l> 

CANioofy c: Mvucwnsii 

1 1 Project insirucimM Resource Meeds 

i 2 Manage Your Budgsfing and RsfwrwgHe^lx^ 

k 3 ArrarH9<' for improi'^meniol Your vocAtmriaiFacMrfni 

t 4 Mtsmatn a FiMig System 

k b PvoMdeihor SludMSaMy 

f 6 Prqvidelord«eF9atAdNae4iof Studams 

t- r AssMStSMenMmDevalQfMngSeii aiSQpbns 

k H Qtganueeffw VocaAonalUMridory 

i «l Man^iiie ttMi Vocatior^ laboratory 

10 Con«MiiProl9is«ns of Student Chemicaf Use 

r 1 Qatier Student Oa««LAan0Fonn«O«laC<:«scfN]nTe^^ 

f c;adierS(udenit;MK«iTivovghPanwni^c::o'^^ 

f i u^eConfprencM to He0 Meet Shidem Needs 

f 4 P^pv^intonnia0nanEducat»r)afandCaiearQ|NX^^ 

f s AsMSlSMari»iinAt9pMi0torEn^plP)^nertQrfuf««erFduc»6on 



C«l«foryQ: Scttoot-Cottit mifil ty BtiWIofit 

G 1 DevetopaSchooi CornmunityBstMonsP^lQvYour VocasonaiP^^ 

G 5 GnrePrMantotionsto^*n3mo»YoiffVocaiwnaif^ogram 

G 3 0©i«iopBrochi^es Id Promote VoufVocaftonal program 

Q 4 Prepare Ds^iii^ to t^omota Your VocMmidPinogram 

G h Prepare News RelaaswanoMc^CcinoaewiB Your Voc^ionalPnigiam 

G « ArrangelorTeteYiswandRadioPr«aeni«twTOConoemin|| 

Prggram 
G 7 Conduct on 0|ien KwAe 

Wont wnlh Ms iiteJS ot the Conywt<ty 
Woni SK«e end local EAfcators 
QtAam Feedbadk aXXMt Your vocasontf Program 



2 



G 8 
G 9 
G to 



Voc ;A B t > a« l»ii<liftt< »g«ito i <> o n 



H 1 Deveiapaf^0rsarialPNlpsophyConoemOTg\^K«l«nafSluds^ 

OrgarsjTii^uns 
H P FEOalilah a Vdcat<onai Student Organi2at«on 
H 3 PreiMre Vocational ^MfoniOrganMrnnMendiers lor i^^ 
H 4 Ansr^Vocaboritf SMdemOrganimonMantwrsnOevel^^ 

Ftfianotfig a Y^dy Program of Acm^i«a 
H b SupenrTseAcsymwtotdie Voca tia nB lShidsntOgrfsg^iqn 
H ti Guide P^KipMW 01 VocMnitfStelsmOrganiuaonCMKl^ 

I IMpUpioOsisf^oinsaini^ 

12 Serve Your TwctsngProCmon 

I 3 Ctevekven%:!»wPwson^Priaoiaphyo«Educalwn 

I 4 Sente the S^iopl and Community 

ib ObMaSurtsMaTesGh^Posihon 

t 6 Pn>vMe latior«tory ERp^ienoes tor Piospectnrc! Teachers 

f : PtanmeStuder^TeachtfigEj^wnsnoe 

f 6 SuiTennse Sudani Teectiers 

CatotforyJ: CQqi4>fMilotiQ<C MO|» it ii ttt Ni Eduction 

E 6iat*8h CiUslelifiBs tor Your Cooperative VocMnai Pnv^ 
Manage the AOendanoe, Transleni afNtTermtfmMnsofCoOpSMlonis 
Erwos Studsr«a m Your CoQp Pnit^am 
Satcvre Traimng Statem tor Your CoOp P^ogtmn 
Ptaoe Co-Op Suderss on ttie Ml 
Develop dw T^amg AliMy of On4ho Job fnatructorv 
Caor(ftnaiteOn me^job b^rtructai 
Eiri^uateCoOp^Ulsnts On tfieiob Perfonnance 
Pr^iere lor Sludante Ftetsled b^isauction 
Supervise an Emptoyer Employee ^< 4a e ua iion E»eni 

CiMQoryK: ttwy l tm n y i Hi Con^w^tKy-awwd EdMcdttoti (CgC) 

\ pr^iare Yours^ lor C8E 

^ OrgamfemeConmior aCBEPrpgr"^ 

:$ orgi'^Yo^C^^^^^*^^^^ 

4 Provide fer^trvcsonidMalQnala tor l^ 

h Mcei^9ieOaf^BouiMiesof YourC8£t^am 

b CkiNts Your StudamsTlwough the CBE Program 



1 

3 
4 

a 

9 
10 



I 3 

i 4 

t fi 

i 6 

I : 
I 
t 
I 
I 



It 
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L 1 Prepare Yourwd 10 Serve Eao«g«ona*8Mtan«» 
i ? iaens(yatidOiagnQae£aostdariai8ftjderas 
Pi^ mseucm tor EsoepSonel SMtenis. 
Provide Afvropnoio ineirwcsonal MaMnals tor Eiicepivin^ 
Mod#y the learning Emtninmer^ tor escepsonai Sfudsnti 
Promote fte Aoooiiianoa ot ^aospaonei filuderas 
Use insiFucfMmal TechriN^uM to lltMl dw fitaedli al E acsgls^ 
fmprove Your ComesmcMo SiaBS 
Aesess tte Ptogpess ut EscepiKiral SMards 
Courntei Eitceptwnit Students enth PsnKXial Social t^B^^ 
ASS4M Escepsonai Shidants in tleveiopsig Career Ptamt^ SM( 
Prepare Enpuontf $iuder«i «or Emptoyabday 
Promote Your ^^icasonal Program adh EKoapfional Sbidsr^ 

CMi90iyM: AMdt^SMliiMtalmimvfnBt^ 

Ml Aasisi Students mAct^eYstaSaacflMidHigSMto 

M ? Assist Sludants in ()evalDpingTeprinc«lBeedaigSii4ls 

M 3 AsarstStudsrKSinlrfvrviangTTwirWnftngSMIi 

M 4 AaMStelanlsaitRiptoMigTlietQraiCammunceadnSMis 

M 5 As9«t ^tudaneiin lm|iKiMng PMar Math SMS 

M6 AeaatS^atSrasmlffyoiHngTheifStfvtvalStotm 

SiudBniQa<<» to U arrig P erlo iinanP s -O eee d Taaciier Educator 
g^sourcef^wspn Guide to Uwngt^ wt e nnon ca Oa ta d Teacher Educ at i on Ma Mi iB ti 
Guide to dw iRfiMmeiMttn of f^edpefttnoe fitted Taachsr CdMoatNin 
Peftonumx^aaaed teacher Educason UteStaMotdwAn OenaraiEduEMiand 
VocatmdEduGdSon 



ForifilomiiMon 



CM, IMvmllf of Oeoriita, Athmi^ 
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